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GLEANINGS 


UNITARIANS MAY BE AT EASE 
An Editorial 
from The Christian Century 


The Unitarians have been more wary 
than their Congregational-Christian breth- 
ren. They too have a “Program of Social 
Action,” but its authors make it very plain 
that they speak only for themselves. Their 
statement, just released, is being widely 
circulated among the churches, and is to be 
studied and discussed until May. It is 
then to be submitted to the American 
Unitarian Association for acceptance, 
modification, or rejection, but in the mean- 
time it need cause no Unitarian layman a 
single sleepless night. It is just as cautious 
and conciliatory as the Congregational- 
Christian declaration is radical and divisive. 
lt ‘‘is fully aware that the issues involved 

. are controversial,’ and that “‘sin- 
cere men and women differ widely in their 
opinions concerning them.” It observes 
that ‘‘all the facts are not available.” It 
declares for the World Court, for the 
League of Nations, and for the abandon- 
ment of economic imperialism. It recog- 
nizes the insecurity of our economic system 
and advocates social insurance, pensions, 
and a minimum wage. It recommends a 
‘further development of governmental 
control and ownership, particularly oi 
public utilities, transportation, banking, 
coal, and other natural resources,’”’ but it 
would use no coercion to bring this about, 
and neither would it replace democracy by 
any other “governmental forms, under 
whatever name.” It has thus provided an 
adequate safeguard for every emergency 
at the forthcoming meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and brings its statement to a close 
with the innocuous and now well-known 
philosophy that ‘‘no matter what economic 
or political system may be developed, and 
no matter how perfect in theory it may be, 
its ultimate success will depend on the skill 
and character of the men and women who 
operate it.” 


WORSHIP—HEART OF RELIGION 
Albert C. Diefienbach 
in “Religion Today” 
from The Boston Transcript 


. . . All men, says the program of social 
action by the Unitarians, have within them 
“a spark of the divine.’”’ Good. And what 
of it? “It is basic in our religious phi- 
losophy that we should do everything to 
master those forces that retard, and release 
those that foster man’s highest develop- 
ment.’ How? Here is the humanistic stress 
that has always characterized Unitarians 
above other religionists: ‘‘Salvation must 
come through man’s efforts.’”’ Nine great 
causes, war and peace, economic affairs, 
the state and the individual, race relations, 


the family and sex relations, crime and the 
penal system, housing, social service, and 
education are assayed with extraordinary 
insight and cogency. In this respect, noth- 
ing better has been done by American 


churches. There will be a variety of 
opinion about certain appraisals and 
remedies, yet all in all this is an achieve- 
ment worthy of the great Unitarian tra- 
dition. But why did not this program, in 
its section on methods for gaining social 
ends, enforce the one thing needful—wor- 
snip for the person? That is the heart of 
religion, without which there is no religion. 

“Our religion gives us faith,” says the 
report, “‘that this (program) can be ac- 
complished and this faith provides the 
power to strive toward our goal.’’ Really 
that is not nearly as true as it seems. Faith 
is not great, and power is not persuasive, 
else these Unitarians would be changing 
things mightily. And it is so of all the 
churches who must frankly face their seem- 
ing impotency in the emergency. 

Get religion! Then programs, philoso- 
phies and passion for humanity will move 
to anew heaven anda new earth. ... 


UNITARIANS TO THE FRONT 
An Editorial 
from The Churchman 


A comprehensive program of social 
action calling for such measures as the 
nationalization of arms manufacture, the 
ratification of the child-labor amendment, 
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freedom to disseminate scientific contra- 
ceptive information, and enactment of a 
federal anti-lynching law, has just been 
adopted by the Unitarian Social Relations 
Department. It should provide an excel- 
lent basis for an educational campaign for 
liberal social reform. Much of the forth- 
rightness of the pronouncements is due to 
the broad commission given to the depart- 
ment to speak and act on social issues in 
its own name without having to get the 
prior approval of any overhead board, 
which so often strangles any progressive 
thinking in the social-service commissions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The department breaks with the war 
system by stating simply, ‘‘War is wrong,” 
which to Unitarian ears may be even 
stronger than the Methodist phrase, ‘““War 
is sin.’”” But it is not yet ready to call the 
profit system wrong. Its emphasis is upon 
regulation of private business plus further 
development of government ownership in 
certain fields. 

That the authors of the program are 
realists they disclose by including political 
action as well as persuasion and education 
in the proposed methods of accomplishing 
the objectives. But their absolute rejection 
of methods of social change involving 
violence betrays their blindness to the fact 
that both the good and the bad in our social 
order are maintained in part by the threat 
of physical compulsion. Every piece of 
social legislation requires the threat of fine 
and imprisonment to insure general com- 
pliance. A solution of the problem of the 
use of violence should be based on prag- 
matic rather than purely ethical grounds. 

It is an occasion for rejoicing, however, 
that another church group has declared 
that religion has the duty of regenerating 
society as well as individuals. Soon it will 
be as heretical to deny this as it was a few 
decades ago to affirm it. 


* ok 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 
An Editorial 
from The Boston Herald 


... To some extent in New England, and 
more elsewhere, this enterprise may raise 
anew the old question of what is the first 
duty of the church, the production of 
Christians or of a Christianized society; 
and of what may be the relations between 
the two. Lately it was said by the dean 
of the Tufts school of religion, Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, that “the church ought to be 
the organized conscience of the community 
and the nation,” and that “the church 
must not only teach, it must act.” 

Perhaps it is true that social problems 
will solve themselves when individuals 
become truly Christian. Also it is true that 
social systems come and go. The better 
will not displace the inferior without the 
active efforts of high-minded people inside 
the church and out. The practical diffi- 
culty is to strike the ideal balance between 
work for the individual and for SOCICtye ne 
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The Unifying Influence of Liberalism 


Julius Seelye Bixler 


T the close of an oral examination held re- 
cently at Harvard Divinity School the 
candidate was asked: ““Now that we have 

me explored your ideas on a wide range of 

subjects, is there a question which you in turn would 
like to put to us?” After a moment’s reflection the 
student replied: “‘Yes, there is one question, and it is 

this: Why does advance in the intellectual life mean a 

decrease in one’s eagerness to respond to the demands 

of society? Why is a growing interest in the things of 
the mind accompanied by less concern for social re- 
form?” - 

To say that this question came to at least one of 
the examiners with a shock is to put the matter mildly. 
The man who asked it had for some years been identi- 
fied with social movements, going so far in one case as 
to join a strikers’ picket line, so that it did not spring 
from apathy on his part. For three years he had been 
engaged in the study of religion, with its gospel of 
neighborliness and brotherly love. And he had been 
trained in a “‘liberal’’ tradition, so that his work had 
centered in the more humane aspects of academic 
inquiry. Why, then, should he have felt indifferent 
to the social struggle.? 

The answer is, of course, that he was not indiffer- 
ent at all, but that he was torn by diverse interests and 
was oscillating between them. It is easy to understand 
our students’ confusion in the presence of war, exploi- 
tation, hypocrisy, and other evidences of a world 
divided against itself. What we do not always realize 
is that the worst confusion is a result of a conflict 
among the ideal aims which we ourselves present to 
them. We know that the most effective harmony 
comes from the unifying power of an absorbing pur- 
pose. But the student today finds so much variety 
among the purposes from which he must choose, and 
such an exclusive concentration required on behalf of 
each, that his bewilderment increases as each problem 
becomes more exacting. ‘“How happy would | be with 
either,” he is prone to exclaim, ‘‘were t’other dear 
charmer away!’ But the charms are there, and today 
as ever they put forth their possessive claims. Is there 
no way of harmonizing them? 

I am inclined to believe that our divided interests 
often reflect our misunderstanding of the genius of 
liberalism and of the unifying influence which it should 
exert. Wehave identified liberalism with individualism, 
and have not always noticed that a true liberalism 
bases its confidence in freedom on a belief in certain 
common goods which are won by the individual only 
when he has struck the bedrock of the universal in 
his thought and action. We rightly turn our backs 
on economic individualism, because we see that 


universal ideas do not at present work in an industrial- 
ized world, and that common goods are not won 
through competition. But the common goods of the 
mind, the universal ideas with which our thought deals 
when it is correct, are of such a nature that they can 
be touched only in the spirit of free inquiry. If we 
exalt inquiry, then, it is not so much for its own sake 
as for the sake of the truth. And if we believe in the 
truth as an ideal which we are in duty bound to follow 
we have found an indissoluble bond between the 
intellectual and the moral, and have discovered that 
the two cannot be set at odds against each other. The 
faith of liberalism is thus essentially a faith in the 
unified nature of the ideal world to which we must 
respond. It is not, as is sometimes claimed, a preface 
to anarchy. 

President Henry Sloane Coffin of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary tells on himself the story of a com- 
ment evoked by an address which he once delivered 
to a southern audience. At the conclusion of his re- 
marks a listener greeted him with the words: “Dr. 
Coffin, I’m so glad to have heard you. I had been 
afraid that Union was becoming too intellectual, but 
after hearing you talk I have no more fears!”” The 
comment has a wider application than the one in- 
tended. To the fear of the non-academic world that 
we are becoming too intellectual, the answer is that it 
has not listened to our talk! Our trouble is that we 
have not become intellectual enough, in that we have 
missed the kind of sensitiveness which the intellectual 
life itself requires. One reason for this is undoubtedly 
the clear-cut imperiousness of the social demand. We 
cannot detach ourselves, even for the high purposes 
of scientific inquiry, from the hunger and want at our 
front door. 

Yet I think that there is also a subtier reason for 
our distrust of the summons to drop our study and 
engage in the social struggle. We feel its force as we 
observe the results of turning a strictly intellectual 
discipline like philosophy to social account. For years 
philosophy surveyed its world from a remote vantage 
point, while the very ivory from which its tower was 
built was assembled and fashioned by methods 
of human exploitation too unpleasant to be kept in 
mind. Then, in the person of John Dewey, the ex- 
ploited masses found a philosophical champion. For 
Professor Dewey philosophy arises out of the social 
situation, and does its job only as it makes that situa- 
tion better. Yet, in spite of the thrill that comes to us 
as we realize that philosophy has at last become aware 
of its social obligations, a study of Dewey’s work forces 
us to ask whether in it the distinctive things about the 
philosophical inquiry have not been sacrificed for 
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practical ends. 
Professor Morris Cohen has said in effect, if we gave 
up the philosophical task of arranging our ideas in 
consistent order and devoted ourselves to social theory 
and practice. But, Professor Cohen adds, it is impor- 


tant to notice that if we do this we are no longer phi- ~ 


losophers. One of the deepest paradoxes of life is the 
fact that the unity we seek can never rid itself of an 
apparent diversity. The ends which we follow do have 
their own exclusiveness, as the divinity student well 
knew. We cannot define the intellectual quest in 
terms of the social purposes it may finally serve, any 
more than we can define the mystical experience by the 
practical attitudes to which it leads. Recent contro- 
versy in our journals of opinion has shown, likewise, 
that we must not judge the rightness of esthetic or 
literary criticism by the effectiveness with which it 
furthers the aims of the Communist party. We live 
in a realm of ends, each of which brings its own sanc- 
tions and has its own imperiousness. But it is the faith 
of liberalism and religion alike that they do form one 
kingdom, and that the human spirit is equipped to 
discover the law of its inner consistency. 

Now the point which liberalism would emphasize 
to us in the present state of affairs is that one of the 
surest clues to the nature of this law is to be found in 
the capacity of the individual human being to unify 
his various experiences through his own insight and 
his own purposeful decisions. It is sometimes said that 
philosophers can be divided into two groups: those who 
stress the separateness of things, under such names as 
substance, individuality, simple location, absolute, 
and those who emphasize the organic nature of the 
bonds by which all supposedly separate things are 
related. Yet here again we find a paradox in the fact 
that stress on separateness has not always resulted in 
lack of connection, while emphasis on relation has not 
always meant harmony. At times the philosopher of 
wholeness has left out some of the parts, while the 
philosopher of individuality has won an inner unity 
with its own inclusiveness. Let us take Dewey and 
James as cases in point. Dewey has made society his 
unifying conception, has subordinated the individual 
man to the great mass of social experience, and has 
treated individual ideas as means to social adjustment 
and control. But has he not in this way won simplicity 
through restrictedness? Has he not given us a one- 
sided definition of truth in terms of usefulness? With 
James, just the opposite is the case. In spite of the 
fact that in his embattled moments in defence of the 
cause of pragmatism he did allow certain limited 
descriptions of truth in terms of “practical working”’ 
to slip out, one can see, in the light of his philosophy 
as a whole, that James was above all else bent on 
preserving the truth-seeking experience from identi- 
fication with any single set of forms. Critics are still at 
odds over what James meant by “pluralism.”’ But 
whatever its technical implications, it surely stood in 
his own mind for a protest against any exclusive for- 
mula. Yet the vividness of James’s insight into the 
varied nature of the world was itself an insight based 
on a single response of a sensitive human being. The 
universe may for James have been pluralistic, yet it 
remained, as the title of his last book shows, a plural- 
istic universe. And it is a universe, exposing to man a 


It might be better for all of us, as ~ 


unified facet. of its own nature, simply because man 
has the capacity in the richness of his own, experience 
to see it as one, and to see it as most clearly one when 
it offers data for purposeful and decisive action. The 
ultimate nature of the world, James argued, can be 
neither unknowable nor in conflict with itself, if men 
can draw from it the command to live with energy, 
though energy bring pain. Its final unity is most evi- 
dent in the practical way in which we meet it. 

To raise the question of unity and harmony in 
personal life is to suggest at once the work of the 
psychiatrist. When we turn to him we find that he is 
saying some very pertinent things. First of all, he 
observes that those of us who are engaged in academic 
pursuits tend to use the intellectual life as a means 
of escape. So serious are its problems that it is easy to 
make ourselves believe that they are all-absorbing, and 
that we have no energy left over for other things. 
So engrossed do we become, the psychiatrist goes on 
to say, in the abstract, verbalized side of experience 
that we incline to meet human situations with words 
instead of with living emotions. And this tendency is 
cumulative, since we hand the direction of our edu- 
cational system over to those who have achieved a 
certain facility with words, and who grasp the chance 
to perpetuate their own one-sided views. The result 
is an emotional sterility and an intellectual arrogance 
which lead us to claim for academic interests a su- 
periority they do not possess. 

But how is it possible for the psychiatrist to tell us 
that one demand does not take rightful precedence 
over the other? Simply because for the psychiatrist,. 
as for James and as for the liberal, a condition of mental 
unity once attained points to a cosmic unity by which 
it is justified. Like every other thinking person the 
psychiatrist, if he is concerned with the truth, must 
appeal to standards which are logical as well as those 
which are psychological. Only the unified self, says 
Hegel, can discover the unity of its world. But again, 
as Hegel never tires of showing, the integration of the 
self has meaning only in the light of the harmony which 
obtains among all parts of reality. Says Professor 
G. P. Adams: ‘‘One may be and will be fearless and 
radical in thinking through the task of social recon- 
struction and social justice, precisely because one 
cherishes and participates in significant structures, 
which are the sources of guidance and of loyalty.” 

This, then, is the message of liberalism which our 
distress over the aimlessness of some so-called liberal 
movements should not make us forget. Confronted 
with authority, liberalism proclaims the freedom of 
the individual. It does so, however, because it has 
sufficient confidence in the insights which men share 
as free, inquiring beings to believe that freedom wil] 
lead not to anarchy but to a common good. It rejects 
economic individualism because of the manifest evils 
of competition in our industrialized society. But this 
rejection is in keeping with its faith in the intrinsic 
and non-utilitarian nature of the values to which ; 
freedom leads. As Dean Willard L. Sperry showed, 
in his recent article in The Christian Register, the 
liberal must worship in the spirit of one who seeks the 
things that are ends in themselves. And to believe that 
they are in conflict with each other is to deny our faith 
in the worth of the search. 
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The Meaning of the Free Church Fellowship’ 


Louis C. Cornish 


8} W good it is for us to be here on this occasion 
‘ of historic significance and of prophetic 
, Ss 2 importance. With what long desire and 

HS) planning have we traveled. Indeed, we have 
come a far distance over arid deserts of disappoint- 
ment and delay and up the hills of expectation, and 
at last we have arrived at this high place of promise. 
We may well pause and look about us, and take 
courage. 


We Are Heartened 


The recent history of this endeavor is fresh in 
our minds. Committees were appointed by the 
Universalist and Unitarian national organizations, 
and after much study and labor we developed this 
plan of the Free Church Fellowship. Both the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist national organizations duly 
endorsed it, and in round numbers about one hundred 
churches in both fellowships have accepted it and are 
thereby members. The plan and our hope for it, 
however, extend far beyond these two honorable 
church groups. Already we have gone beyond them. 
We are heartened by the personal membership on our 
Council of three distinguished Congregational min- 
isters and of one distinguished Methodist minister; 
and by the membership in the Fellowship of three 
Community churches together with their distinguished 
ministers. To recapitulate, we have churches of three 
fellowships, the Community, Universalist and Uni- 
tarian, and individual members of our Council from 
two other great fellowships, the Congregational and 
Methodist. Modest as the showing is, here surely is 
real encouragement. We all are “the first-fruits of 
them that sleep,’ of them that are still unawakened 
to the need and to the opportunity for liberal religion 
in these tempestuous days through which we are 
living. 

In an official way, and in others that are very 
real, this gathering has a representative significance, 
for we are part and parcel, bone and sinew, of the 
religious liberalism of this country. Our effort is no 
other than to arouse active participation by all 
religious liberals in common undertakings, and to 
coordinate the religious liberalism of this country 
for more effective work. 

Let me here repeat what I have said before, and 
what I hope [ shall have opportunity to say again. 
In the United States, broadly speaking, there are 
today only three religious groups. The first group is 
made up of the great liturgical churches, like the 
Roman and Greek Catholic. The next group includes 
the very conservative churches which call themselves 
fundamentalist. Both of these two groups hark back 
across the centuries to a time when their faith was 
once and for all revealed in its fullness and perfection, 
and was given to the saints to be kept inviolate, and 
taught to the waiting world on and on through the 
centuries until the very end of time. ey claim to 


*Address at the opening session of the first annual meeting 
of the Free Church Fellowship, January 22. 


believe in a complete and final revelation of eternal 
truth. 

The third group includes all the churches of the 
free spirit of whatever name. We are its representa- 
tives. We believe in a continuous and continuing 
revelation or revealing of truth. We revere the past, 
we listen to sage and prophet. But we also believe 
that the manifestation of the spirit is forever beginning. 
We take literally the statement, “‘Lo, I make all things 
new.” We follow eagerly the findings of science and 
of learning. We believe we are being led ever to a 
more redemptive and catholic faith, for the guidance 
of an expanding world of religious thought. We be- 
lieve in the growth of the understanding of God. 
Humbly we are striving to think the very thoughts 
of God. For example, in thinking of the earth, we 
remember the thousands of island universes around 
us, which swing in illimitable space: We hold with the 
Nazarene that all the laws of all the religions of the 
world, and all the progress of all the races of the world, 
must be valued in the true religious spirit described 
in the words, ‘“‘Love to God and love to man.”” Our 
churches of the free spirit pay all tribute to the past, 
but our faces are set toward the future. On the one 
side, we would avoid the aridity of high thinking 
detached from the Christlike love of man. We would 
avoid on the other side all sentimentality, no matter 
how beautiful and how moving, unless it be guided 
by constructive and rational interpretation. 


Certain Great Fundamental Beliefs 


Here we stand, then, and we can no other. True, 
such a declaration sets us off from the other two 
groups. But surely at this meeting it would be profitless 
to review any differences between them and our free 
churches. Instead of dwelling on such contrasts it will 
be profitable for us not only to cease thinking of the 
differences which separate the free churches from the 
other two groups, but also to forget those minor differ- 
ences which superficially divide our churches of the 
free spirit. On this occasion, let us then from our 
treasure house bring forth the beliefs that bind the 
free churches in a vital unity, that we, their repre- 
sentatives, may consider our agreements, and look 
upon their beauty, and appraise their supreme worth. 
The churches of the free spirit are-today in deepest 
accord upon certain great fundamental beliefs. 

We believe in health. Every man should be well 
born, and possess a sane mind in a strong body. 

We believe in wniversal education. Ignorance 
fetters mankind. It is a curse on the race. Education 
should extend beyond the mechanics of living into 
the arts and into faith. 

We believe in righteousness. We share Tennyson’s 
prayer, “‘Make me as clean as are the western skies.”’ 

We believe in eternal hope. 

We believe that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. An education that fails to teach responsibility 
and ends in selfishness is unworthy the name. One 
glory of our democracy is that we have 3,000,000 
students in American colleges, against a total of 
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850,000 in all the colleges of all the rest of the world. 
The final test of all this effort is whether or not it 
makes for unselfishness. 

We believe in the poor in spirit, in those that 
mourn, in the meek, in those that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, in the merciful, in the pure in 
heart, in the peacemakers, in those that are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake. We believe that these 
men are blessed, and we know that they are the salt 
of the earth. Should these people cease to be, where 
indeed would be found the savor of life, and where 
withal should it be salted? 

We might continue indefinitely listing our beliefs 
in all the good and the true and the beautiful. Mr. 
Justice Holmes reminds us that today we need re- 
search into the obvious rather than into the remote. 
These obvious and blessed desirables are the rocks 
upon which we must build our houses if they are to 
stand. Qn these same rocks rest all that is enduring 
in civilization and in the life of every individual. 

We have been trying only to indicate a line of 
appraisal and not to follow it. These statements 
suffice to emphasize how deeply we believe in the 
worth, the eternal worth, of every man. 

Let us examine this belief. We believe that every 
man has within him the capacity for immeasurable 
development. This has tremendous implications. 
What about our responsibility to the child, and when 
the child becomes a man about his duty to his fellows? 
It is supremely important how the child is reared; 
what he is taught; how his body is developed that his 
mind also shall develop; how his will is guided so that 
he will know that he is his brother’s keeper; how he is 
prepared for marriage and parenthcad; how he is led 
to support vigorously the great constructive influences 
of his city and state and nation; how he is led to look 
on humanity as just one people and on his nation as a 
member of a family of nations. So we might continue 
indefinitely contemplating the responsibilities which 
inevitably follow this belief in the supreme worth of 
every human being. 

Take the mystery of personality, of individuality, 
and of soul. We baptize the little child in the name 
of the highest, we pray that he may become the fearless 
follower of the example and teaching of Jesus, that 
he may lead the good life and fight the good fight and 
leave the world better than he shall find it. Who of us 
dares to say whence this life came and whither it goes? 
It appears to us out of eternity and into eternity it 
disappears, and our knowledge becomes faith and our 
sorrow transmutes itself into a deathless hope. 

Such are the controlling beliefs, the unities, that 
bind the free churches into one spirit. I am convinced 
that today these unities in the spirit far exceed in 
binding reality the unities of creed or of ritual. We 
have the amazing spectacle before us of churches 
of varied tradition, scattered through all three of these 
major groups which we have in mind, that are really 
churches of the free spirit, holding as incidental the 
matters of their ecclesiastical tradition and holding 
as of major importance these same emphases, these 
same agreements in essentials. Could we, without 
dividing them from their present denominational 
loyalties, gather these thousands of churches, under 
all their varied names, into one great working fellow- 


ship, religious liberalism would then be set free from 
its age-long separatist confusion, and could speak 
with a clarity and a volume that would command the 
respect of the world. Can liberals cohere? Can they 
ever cooperate adequately and continuously? Is it 
possible without the fear of damnation or the love of 
the beauty and pomp of ancient ritual to bind large 
groups of liberal people together? Is it possible for the 
protestants against evil, and the proponents of all that 
is holy, to become a militant force for good without the 
fettering of the hierarchies or agreement in definitions? 

We raise here a profound question. Independent 
churches, made up of independent people, do cohere 
in good works; but they don’t cohere enough. The 
free churches are made up of thousands of forward- 
looking, hope-bringing, generously-giving people— 
not of thousands but of millions of them—and we are 
all segregated in our little houses of faith, a separation 
which somehow seems to hinder the brotherhood of 
man in service to the world. 

The free churches cannot copy the unities based 
on theology, or ecclesiasticism, or fear. Why? Because 
these are not to be correlated with our fundamental 
beliefs in freedom, in the worth of every individual, 
and in his right to independent judgment. Put in this 
day are there not other forms of cooperation, other 
unities than the rather shabby unifications which 
behind their facades of agreement shelter bitter strife? 
Can we not gain a working fellowship, a working co- 
ordination, a working cooperation? 

What is this but another attempt at church unity? 
It has at least this honorable distinction from many 
other attempts that have been made before. We are 
trying to plant a standard to which the liberal religious 
people of this country can rally. We are beginning at 
the center and trying to enlarge our circumference, 
and then lcoking about to see who are minded to feel 
themselves included. We begin in humility, building 
up new methods for the free churches of America. 
Must the spirit of the free people forever dwell in 
isolation? Must we forever deal with the problems of 
this world in endless and ineffective repetition instead 
of combining these mighty forces? These are the 
questions we are trying to answer by building in 
humility and faith the larger church fellowship. 

Never was there a time when such coordination 
of liberalism was more needed. Great reactionary 
forces are at work in the world. In the field of politics 
we learn of tyrannies that mock at any semblance of 
the rights of the individual, and which lay violent 
hands upon free churches in an attempt to coordinate 
them and to regiment out of their teachings the very 
faith in the individual which it has been our high 
privilege to proclaim. In certain lands education is 
regimented to extel enmity between races, the right 
not of personality but of might. The State becomes 
almost God and the individual is but its food. In no 
way, today, can our churches be so efficient in the 
service of the democracy which we love as by pro- 
claiming again and again our fundamental faith in the 
worth of man. Not man for the State, but the State 
for man. “Not man for the Sabbath: but the Sabbath 
for man.’ Not man for man alone but for the brother- 
hood of man. 


Let us face stark reality without sham, without 
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any make-believe. We are trying to coordinate re- 
ligious liberalism in this country because religious 
liberalism is desperately needed. If we can combine 
the religious liberalism of this country in no other 
way, let us be frightened into friendship one with 
another and into cooperation. Let us not fiddle while 


Rome burns! We are dealing with no academic propo- 
sitions; we are dealing with life itself. Earnestly we 
pray God that the Free Church Fellowship may make 
a new channel through which good influence shall 
pour out upon the dry sands of the present desola- 
tion. 


Labor and Industrial Self-Government 
N. W. Lovely 


S|HE suggestions which I propose to make are 
based on two assumptions. The first of these 
is that industry has reached a point in this 
eae) ~country where some sort of government or 
regulation is inevitabie, and that the principle of the 
self-government of industry as it is being evolved under 
the N. R. A. will probably result in a permanent system 
of such government. The second assumption is that the 
laborers of any industry have a vital interest in the 
welfare and general conduct of that industry, and 
should have some voice in the government of it. 

Granted these assumptions, I would first point 
out that representation for labor on a Code Authority 
or in industrial government of any sort need not be 
in any way dependent upon any sort of labor union 
or organization. During the last two years A. F. of L. 
organizers have freely asserted (and speeches by 
various members of the Federal administration have 
been interpreted by many laborers as implying) that 
in order to have a voice in the government of industry 
a laborer must be affiliated with the A. F. of L. Now 
many intelligent laborers, with a sound attitude toward 
the problems of their industry, are opposed, reasonably 
or unreasonably, to the A. F. of L. and the ‘‘walking 
delegate” system. But unless they join an organization 
of which they disapprove they have no way of sharing 
in the government of their industry. Once in the or- 
ganization they find it dangerously irresponsible in 
some cases, and largely subject to a small clique of 
men who are, in effect, permanent officers. The only 
hope of affecting the policy of the organization is by a 
demagogic technique and radical demands for action 
which might (as in the U. T. W. last summer) enlist 
enough votes to force the leaders into action. But that 
is seldom the sort of thing that intelligent men want. 
Why is it impossible to set up a system of primaries 
and elections by which the labor of any given industry 
could select its representatives to sit on the Code 
Authority and cooperate in the government of their 
industry? Rules of eligibility and general election 
methods could be worked out, and the cost should not 
prove unduly great. Even if a payroll tax were neces- 
sary it would probably be considerably iess than the 
dollar a month which is usually the lowest dues in an 
A. F. of L. union. 

Over and above this laborers could be allowed to 
form or join any organization for collective bargaining 
which they choose. Notice that there is a distinction 
(now confused and obscured by the conflicting claims 
of labor unions and the lack of proper facilities for 
selecting labor representatives) between a voice in the 
government of industry and the right of collective 
bargaining. This latter is properly the function of a 
union or organization, and laborers should be fully 


protected in their right to form and joinsuch unions or 
organizations. On the other hand any organization 
or union which pretends to sign contracts or wages 
agreements should be financially responsible for all 
losses and damages which result from the breaking of 
those contracts and agreements. Too often labor unions 
have undermined the public respect for American 
labor by temperamental walk-outs in violation of 
contract, and I have seen one such walk-out openly 
condoned and secretly rejoiced in by a high official 
of an A. F. of L. International. Surely the right to 
bargain (collectively or individually) must rest on the 
desire and ability to live up to that bargain and to 
assume legal and financial responsibility for the ful- 
fillment of the terms. 

Responsibility should be so placed and so en- 
forced that labor leaders would look byeond the strike 
and the bargain with the employer to the effective and 
intelligent leadership of a body of employees in con- 
structive cooperation with their employers. The 
bargain should be genuine and the signatories should 
be jointly and severally responsible or should be the 
bona fide agents of a responsible corporate body. This 
would put collective bargaining on a more respectable 
basis in the public esteem; would enhance the reputa- 
tion of the laborer in the community; and would add 
to the general stability and efficiency of industrial 
relations. The right to strike and the right to picket 
peacefully should be maintained, but the corporate 
body which called the strike, or individuals not mem- 
bers of such a corporate body who incited the strike, 
should be held responsible for ensuing property dam- 
age, invasion of property, or personal injury, if a court 
found them evidently negligent or contributory. This 
would require a full cooperation of the police with 
labor leaders in protecting the picket line and the 
property involved from ‘‘reds,” ‘‘sympathizers,”’ and 
the generalrabble which often precipitates riots. After 
all, collective bargaining does not mean, and should 
not mean, coercion by violence or threat of violence. 

In conclusion I would emphasize that in the 
government of industry, as the N. R. A. is developing 
it, there is an opportunity to offer laborers a real voice 
in their own destiny and the destiny of the industry 
upon which their economic solvency depends. If such 
a voice was given them it would be reasonable to 
expect and fair to demand that old methods be subject 
to modification and regulation. Of course if the voice 
is denied them in this channel the repression, turning 
to resentment and distrust, will make itself felt in an 
increasing unrest, and will foree more and more men 
into irresponsible organizations for the sake of having 
some voice in a matter vital to their economic wel- 
fare. 
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THE PROGRAM OF SOCIAL ACTION 


HE Program of Social Action issued by the 
Department of Social Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association is strictly within the 

range of the resolutions passed May 22 at the last 
annual meeting. It is interesting as an expression of 
opinion of the individuals involved upon many topics 
of contemporary importance, and as an indication of 
the trend of our concern upon questions that link our 
religious and ethical attitudes to the social order. In 
spite of the safeguards of the resolution itself and the 
pains which the committee has taken to assure the 
public that the pronouncement “‘in no wise binds the 
denomination”’ to its opinions, its reception both by 
the public and apparently within the fellowship itself 
reflects misunderstanding. 

By the genius of our tradition we are committed 
to freedom of investigation, and of utterance, and 
charged with the responsibility of the same. If Chan- 
ning be regarded as a standard of our best in these 
matters, our concern is towards every aspect of human 
relations. 

But this document itself, in parts at least, and the 
manner of its reception as well as that of other ven- 
tures of our fellowship in recent years, raises a search- 
ing question. We have the right and the responsibility 
of freedom of investigation and utterance. It carries 
with it the responsibility for patient and sympathetic 
listening. It also raises the question of the right of and 
the limitations of commitment. 

One of the great events in Channing’s life was the 
dedication of the Unitarian Congregational Church 
at Newport, R. I., on July 27, 1886. The subject of his 
address was “Christian Worship.’ It is worthy of 
serious and careful reading. Here we see Channing 
working on the foundation of what he called a “temple 
of liberty.’’ Stirred by the occasion he is moved to say: 
“T indeed take pleasure in thinking that the particular 
views which I have adopted of the disputed doctrines 
of religion will here be made known; but I rejoice much 
more in thinking that this house is pledged to no pe- 


culiar doctrines, that it is not erected to bind my own 
or any man’s opinions on this or future times, that it is 
consecrated to the free investigation of religious truth, 
to religious progress, to the right of private judgment, 
to Protestant and Christian liberty.” 

“The house is pledged to no peculiar doctrines” 
is a statement that involves the fundamental genius 
of our fellowship. In all truth it is a most difficult 
principle to follow. It would be a great achievement 
if within our own fellowship we could attain to the 
standards that it involves. We cannot expect the 
world at large to appreciate its implications,—not yet, 
and especially at a time when liberal principles are 
sore pressed by conflicting forces. . 

By mutual consent we recognize, not alone the 
right to freedom of investigation, the freedom of 
thought, and the freedom of utterance, but by the 
same token we place upon one another the tremendous 
responsibility that this freedom involves. We are 
bound one to another to speak honestly and without 
fear those things which we believe to be true. We are 
bound one to another to listen intelligently and sym- 
pathetically as we give voice one to another to the 
convictions that are in us. We are bound, laymen and 
ministers alike, to stand behind one another in the 
obligations of this implied covenant, even though we 
differ profoundly in our “peculiar doctrines.” This is 
the adhesive element of our fellowship. But it seems 
clear as crystal that this right and responsibility of 
freedom, of liberty, does not carry the right of any 
part, however great or small, to commit the whole 
to any “peculiar doctrine,’ nor the right of the whole 
to forestall any part, however small, from giving voice 
to his honest thought and conviction. These are great 
obligations—not without their hazard, but if we ac- 
cept the privileges which they bestow, must we not 
also accept the hazards which they involve? 

Earl C. Davis. 


* * 


THE MIND IN ACTION 


HE Unitarians have always been much more 
preoccupied with the idea of God than with the 
nature of Jesus. It was on the concept of God 

that the early Unitarians disagreed with the early 
American Trinitarians. The Unitarians broke the 
bonds which limited the concept of God. This gave 
to them a freedom of definition which produced an 
exhilaration in life and a respect for men, who were 
conceived as the reflection of the wider and freer God. 
Unitarians have frequently been criticized for their ap- 
parent and alleged intellectual preoccupation with the 
idea of God, which has seemed to many who disagree 
with the “coldness” of Unitarianism, to be too narrowly 
limiting religion to the sphere of the mind, and not 
allowing the heart the freest play. To many, this 
criticism may appear valid. But this exercise of the 
mind in trying to understand the background of life . 
now appears more justified than ever. It has at léast 
emphasized that part of the make-up of man which 
Aristotle, the foundation upon which orthodox the- 
ology is built, considered the highest and most essential 
of all. And at no time in civilized history has the need 
for the free exercise of reason been more apparent 
than now. The air, literally and metaphorically, is 
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filled with appeals to reason. The American people are 
being bombarded with pleas to be rational, and to see 
the reasons for a varied program of action and reaction. 
And who and where is the really rational man, whose 
reason will prevent his being trapped by every vivid 
appeal to his prejudice and his limited self-interest? 
The appeal of reason lies in its universality and its 
comprehensiveness. Here seem to be two tests to be 
applied to every appeal to the mind. 

Those who doubt whether Unitarianism has any 
longer a place in the family of religion, should ask 
themselves how reason can ever prevail unless an 
organized effort is made to discover the true principles 
upon which it is based, its application to the whole 
range of life, and to emphasize the necessity for a 
renewed faith in the fullest and freest use of this under- 
worked faculty. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


x ox 


DANCING BEFORE THE LORD 


E must confess at the very beginning that we 
love beauty of line and movement, and that 
in their purest form we believe these may rise 

to the sublime, even to the holy. We must confess, 
too, that we have never been privileged to witness a 
service of worship which has its focus in dancing. As 
for precedent, David himself set that; and Jesus was 
proudly acclaimed as of the lineage of David. Was it 
not Henry Adams who told us in his book about the 
Golden Age of the church how a tumbler tumbled for 
the glory of the Virgin? Yet we have some misgiving 
about this growing publicity of services of worship 
which are centered in dancing. 

Perhaps this arises from our sympathy with the 
early Congregationalists and Quakers in their insist- 
ence on the universal priesthood of all believers, and 
their condemnation of a “hireling priesthood.” If the 
service is to be based upon the dance, then by the 
universal priesthood of all believers, the whole con- 
gregation should dance. We have been trying for a long 
time to get away from this idea that the members of the 
congregation are merely spectators. But as for that, the 
argument works both ways. For if a hireling priest- 
hood is a necessary evil, let the laborer be worthy of 
his hire. Why not have the minister himself do the 
dancing in his Geneva gown? It is said that when 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers heard Billy Sunday he came 
away and preached on the text, ‘“And David danced 
before the Lord with all his might.’”’ Apparently Dr. 
Crothers realized that we liberals have something to 
learn from the great showman. May it not be the art 
of pulpit dancing? 

But we are not without sin ourselves. Some years 
ago we underwent a sudden conversion to English Folk 
Dancing. To our credit let it be said that we have 
remained constant in the faith and that we have led 
many to the light. While we have never clearly worked 
out the theology of English Folk Dancing, it is in 
accord with the universal priesthood of all believers. 
In an age of crooning and jazz it has a refreshing 
charm and dignity. Now and again it rises to the purity 
of form we know in the sonnet. We think every liberal 
church should shelter or foster an English Folk Dance 
Group. It is rest to the weary, tone to the flabby, good 


healthy exercise to those who so sorely need it, and it 
lifts up the hearts of those who are bored or troubled. 
To those who have feet to dance and a heart to under- 
stand it is a joy forever. 
Leslie T. Pennington. 
* * 


TWENTY YEARS OF DEVOTED SERVICE 


T its February meeting the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association passed a 
resolution of appreciation in recognition of the 
twenty years of service by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, first 
as secretary-at-large 1915-16, then as secretary 1916- 
25, followed by two years as administrative vice- 
president. He entered upon the duties of president 
of the Association in 1927. As we reflect upon the 
years of devoted service which Dr. Cornish has given 
to our common interests we are impressed by the 
extent to which his achievements in one office or 
another, and doubtless too his disappointments, reflect 
the extraordinary period through which we have 
passed. For in addition to the administrative detail 
of his various duties to which he has given himself with 
painstaking care, Dr. Cornish has been deeply inter- 
ested in many religious adventures whose full sig- 
nificance time alone will indicate. It is with great 
satisfaction that one recalls the persistent zeal and 
skill with which Dr. Cornish pushed the cause of the 
Unitarians of Transylvania, and espoused the cause 
of the religious minorities in that ill-fated country. 
Certainly the history of the Unitarians in Transyl- 
vania cannot be written without great appreciation to 
Dr. Cornish. This incident, the contacts with the 
liberal church in the Philippine Islands, the aid to the 
liberal movement in Prague, as well as the revival of 
the International Council of Religious Liberals,—all 
these things, ‘close to Dr. Cornish’s heart, bespeak his 
breadth of interests and his zeal. They belong to that 
general group of international forces that are laying 
the foundations of better and more sympathetic and 
understanding relations among the nations of the 
world. 

As president of the Association since 1927, Dr. 
Cornish has been compelled to face the difficulties that 
are part of and result from the depression and the 
revolutionary changes that are going on in our midst. 
To the ordinary difficulties and responsibilities of the 
office of president there were added the unparalleled 
problems that grow out of the shifting forces of intel- 
lectual and economic change. Dr. Cornish would 
doubtless say that, in addition to the unusual duties 
of administration which these years have involved, the 
emergence of the Free Church Fellowship is the central 
factor in the adjustment to the times and the promising 
adventure that will find its full place in the age to come. 
Whatever the future may have in store for the Free 
Church, Dr. Cornish’s name will be closely identified 
with it, and his influence recognized. 

With these casually mentioned interests and many 
other things of import in mind, The Christian Register 
joins with many friends in congratulations and good 
wishes to the president of the American Unitarian 
Association in recognition of twenty years of devoted 


service. 
Earl C. Davis. 
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THE ETHICAL CHOICE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Rey. Ernest Caldecott’s recent sugges- 
tion that the “right to strike should be 
revoked” is to my mind a dangerous one, 
although obviously well-intentioned. All 
of us realize that strikes are nasty—and 
even inconvenient to people not immediate- 
ly concerned in them. But a strike is a 
symptom. Below the surface of disorder 
and mass display is the attempt to show 
the rest of the nation how dependent they 
are upon even a small group of industrial 
workers. To revoke the right to strike is 
to stuff the ears of the nation with cotton 
and to put blinds upon the nation’s eyes. 
It means refusing to listen to a grievance 
and shunting it off to some small room 
where it can effectively be silenced. 

For in a privately owned industrial so- 
ciety, as Rabbi Edward L. Israel points 
out in the same issue, organized pressure 
is the only weapon mere wage-earners have 
against the employer. The decorous and 
gentle means of expression, like the press 
and the radio, are completely in the service 
of the employing fraternity, who have 
bounteous resources. 

Mr. Caldecott suggests an Industrial 
Court which should function “for the 
welfare of society.’”’ Now that is a noble 
slogan, but can we seriously trust the inter- 
pretation of so broad a phrase in a period 
like the present? Can our public servants, 
imbued with the profit-philosophy, be 
trusted? The vast majority of such In- 
dustrial Courts would undoubtedly inter- 
pret the “welfare of society’ to include 
return on the industrialists’ investment, an 
interpretation which I am convinced must 
now be consigned to the archives of history. 

Mr. Caldecott suggests members quali- 
fied for their work. Again, who would select 
them, and on what basis? Furthermore, no 
tribunal can avoid being “subject to 
politics” in a matter such as this. As a 
matter of fact, “politics,” in the sense of 
choosing between various political theories, 
is the very question to be decided! In a 
strike over wages, speed-up, or hours of 
work, the employer wants adopted the 
political theory protecting his right of 
private property, which would, of course, 
decide the case in his favor. The employee 
wants adopted a political theory which, by 
turning profits into higher wages, will 
gradually abolish the institution of private 
property. Therefore, an Industrial Court 
would really be deciding a political ques- 
tion which should (in a democracy) be put 
directly before the people. 

If the worker is to give up the right to 
strike, what corresponding right is the 
employer to give up? Mr. Caldecott sug- 
gests none. The equivalent would be for 
the employer to give up the right to hire 


and fire, and to control wage-rates. Obvi- 
ously, this would take away one of the 
employer’s most powerful weapons (and 


not exactly a bloodless one, either). He 
would struggle mightily before doing this, 
with the majestic support of our Consti- 
tution and our Common Law behind him. 

Mr. Caldecott’s last sentence is most 
significant. ‘“. ... By common agree- 
ment, the basic interests of employer and 
employee are identical... .’’ Nothing 
is clearer to me than that the exact opposite 
is true! The basic interest of the employer 
is profits, and of the employee, wages,— 
both of which must come out of the differ- 
ence between cost of production and selling 
price. America must face this violent con- 
flict of interests squarely. It must make 
the ethical choice between giving em- 
ployers profits, or workers wages. 

Herein, it seems to me, lies the basis of 
Mr. Caldecott’s error. I know strikes are 
horrible, and many labor unions corrupt. 
But starvation under economic injustice is 
more horrible. It seems to me that rather 
than take away the last weapon of defence 
which the unpropertied worker has, it is 
our duty, as heirs of a great religious tra- 
dition, to bring all our force to bear upon 
those industrialists and their system which 
breeds economic disorder, and cause them 
to eradicate the basic evils, of which strikes 
are only a symptom. 

Edward W. Ohrenstein. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


THAT ‘“‘LIBERALISM”’ IS PASSING 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Rev. Ernest Caldecott’s denial of the 
“right to strike’ and his advocacy of an 
“Industrial Court” is another example of 
that kind of liberalism which is passing 
into the discard. This liberalism may be 
characterized as an attempt at stopping a 
leak in the roof of a house while torrents 
of rain are sweeping away its foundations. 

The argument of Mr. Caldecott rests 
on two assumptions: (1) that the civil 
courts are invoked in the interest of a con- 
ception of society acceptable to the con- 
tending groups of which he speaks, and 
(2) that there is a “common agreement” 
that “‘the basic interests of employer and 
employee are identical.” 

There is no agreement that the civil 
courts function as he asserts. To affirm 
that the civil courts are invoked for the 
“welfare of society” is to take refuge in a 
harmful abstraction that is belied by the 
actual practice of the courts in too large a 
body of particular instances. As in every 
society, our civil courts are invoked to 
maintain the stability of a particular kind 
of social and economic order. 

As to the economic aspect of that order, 
the words of Sumner H. Schlichter, by no 


means a “‘radical,’’ still seem to the point: 

‘Had we deliberately planned an in- 
dustrial system which would create intense 
conflict between capital and labor, we 
could scarcely have devised one which 
would have achieved this result more 
completely than does the existing economic 
order. As industry is now organized, the 
business owners receive, as a rule, not a 
fixed return but the entire difference be- 
tween the receipts and expenses. Every- 
thing over and above costs belongs to 
them. This means that labor can ordinarily 
get more only at the expense of the owners. 
Not by cooperating to increase output or to 
reduce costs, not by devising labor-saving 
methods or by working harder, do the 
employees of an establishment gain higher 
pay. By doing these things, they simply 
increase the profits of the proprietors. Only 
by gaining income which would otherwise 
go to capitalists, can workers raise their 
own compensation.” 

If Schlichter’s description of the ¢co- 
nomic aspect of our society is sound, then 
there is certainly no ““common agreement’”’ 
that the “‘basic interests of employer and 
employee are identical’”’ and a “reasonable 
objection” can be raised against such a 
court as Mr. Caldecott suggests. 

Moreover, if the civil courts are under 
suspicion, as they most certainly are, of 
merely maintaining the present balance of 
society without contributing to the resolu- 
tion of the fierce conflict between capital 
and labor, why add an industrial court? 

In our present order the “‘right to strike’’ 
is the only socialized weapon labor pos- 
sesses. It is labor’s one effective weapon 
in an economic society in which coopera- 
tion, as Schlichter points out, is of no avail 
to the employee. From the point of view 
of the total prevailing economic and social 
situation the ‘Industrial Court’’ (like the 
“company union”) represents an element 
in a new feudalism altogether alien to the 
kind of social order in which such conflicts 
would be eliminated. 

Harold Buschman. 

Society for Ethical Culture, 

New York City. 


* * 


ISRAEL AND CALDECOTT AGREE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register.: 
As to the right of labor to strike, on 

which you invite discussion, I do not think 
Rabbi Israel and Mr. Caldecott disagree. 
The latter, no doubt, would maintain such 
a right under existing circumstances, which 
is all that Rabbi Israel does. And the rabbi, 
it is safe to say, would welcome the estab- 
lishment of such an ‘Industrial Court”’ as 
Mr. Caldecott advocates, which would re- 
move the present deplorable necessity, at: 
times, of the strike as “‘the only method by 
which men at a job can register before the 
public the existence of unfair labor condi- 
tions.”’ The strike is defensible only be- 
cause society has thus far provided no 
substitute for it. It is inherently a destruc- 
tive method, an affront to intelligence, a 
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disgrace to a civilization calling itself 
Christian. 

In principle the strike and, of course, its 
counterpart, the lockout, is class war, a 
resort to force. Social justice is not effected 
by force, but only by knowledge, calm 
judgment, impartial sympathy. The wars 
of nations proclaim the need of interna- 
tional organization to substitute law for 
war. Similarly every strike or lockout 
indicates defective social organization and 
calls for some new institution, or at least 
a new application of legal procedure. 

It will hardly be a digression if I here 
state my enthusiastic approval of the 
“Program of Social Action,’ in which 
violence is renounced and faith affirmed 
in “the peaceful means of persuasion, 
education and political action in a demo- 
cratic state.” 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

* a 


COERCION IN LABOR DISPUTES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

You invite a discussion on the right of 
labor to strike. At the outset, let us not 
betray our middle-class ignorance of labor 
disputes. Coercion in the industrial field 
not only involves strikes but lockouts. 
Most year-books list the two together. 
Although lockouts frequently follow hard 
on the heels of strikes, as in the case of the 
A. & P. Stores in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
laboring man has no recourse following a 
lockout. 

I witnessed a lockout in a coal mine 
employing 450 people in Southeast Ken- 
tucky. For thirty days, the majority of the 
2,000 people living in the company-town 
lived on government “‘relief.’”’ Men stood 
in line in the July sun to get their salt pork, 
lard and flour from a small tin garage. The 
company closed its mine following the 
“belling” of the doctor (forcible ejection 
from camp). The men claimed that he 
favored the company in compensation 
cases, and since they paid his salary and 
since they had voted against him in favor 
of another doctor, they felt they were being 
exploited. They had first tried all the legal 
machinery set up by the N. R. A. and the 
coal code, and, failing here, they turned to 
the only recourse known to a mountaineer. 

Coercion, as in this case, is bad on either 
side in an industrial dispute, but courts 
have been prejudiced so often that it is no 
wonder that labor suspects them. What 
chance would the coal miner have in 
Harlan County, Ky., in a labor court 
when he isn’t even allowed to organize— 
the N. R. A., Section 7a, notwithstanding? 

When Mr. Caldecott advocates the 
revoking of the right of labor to strike, 
isn’t he really saying that there should 
not be coercion in labor disputes—at least 
except from the legally constituted author- 
ities? If he will include lockouts along with 
strikes, and if he will guarantee fair de- 
cisions, most of us would agree with him. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Caldecott is 


advocating something which cannot exist 
under our present system, and until 
industry is organized on a collective basis, 
there will always be disputes, coercion and 
sometimes violence. War between nations 
grows out of a given set of conditions, and 
war will continue until the conditions are 
changed. So it is with industry. 
H. P. Marley. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


* * 


FUTURE OF THE FREE CHURCH 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The election of Bishop Fisher as presi- 
dent of the Free Church Fellowship gives 
promise of a vigorous and intelligent leader- 
ship, but nevertheless some questions are 
growing more insistent which the first 
annual meeting of the Free Church Fellow- 
ship did not meet. 

It was generally supposed that once the 
Fellowship was organized it would proceed 
with plans for taking over ultimately the 
functions of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Universalist General Con- 
vention. We are not specially anxious to 
have another national association which 
has only the functions of annual meetings 
and collection of dues. There are already 
plenty of annual conventions which we 
can’t attend, and there is no lack of asso- 
ciations which would be glad to receive 
dues from us, more than we can possibly 
support. What we expect of the Free 
Church Fellowship is that it will proceed 
with a definite program of taking over 
common activities of at least the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian associations as 
rapidly as plans can be made and approval 
obtained of the two associations. 

So far we have been told that the new 
hymnals soon to be issued will be a joint 
product. Other things were hinted a year 
or so ago but seem since then to have been 
forgotten. It did not need a Free Church 
Fellowship, surely, to bring about the 
publication of a common hymnal. We 
expect a good deal more than that as evi- 
dence that the Free Church Fellowship is 
to be a unifying, not a duplicating, move- 
ment. 

We shall perhaps be told that until all 
the churches join individually and give 
sufficient financial support to the Free 
Church Fellowship it cannot proceed. It is 
difficult to see why certain functions now 
performed separately by the A. U. A.and 
the U. G. C. could not be merged and sup- 
ported by payment of these two bodies 
for that particular purpose just as they now 
pay separately, but if further action de- 
pends upon support from the individual 
churches the question arises, ““Why not 
begin by transferring more and more of 
our contributions from the A. U. A. and 
U. G. C. which now receive them to the 
more inclusive Free Church Fellowship, 
with the request that it adminster the 
funds thus created as they would have been 
administered by the A. U. A. and the U. 
G. C.?”’ It might mean at first that the 


Free Church Fellowship would simply turn 
these funds back to the A. U. A. and 
U. G. C. for their purposes, but the Free 
Church Fellowship would inevitably as- 
sume the power and functions involved 
in these funds and the A. U. A.and U.G.C. 
would more speedily be absorbed by it. 

It is quite true that the strength of the 
Free Church Fellowship depends upon the 
financial support it receives. Eventually 
that support must be at the expense of the 
A. U. A. and the U. G. C. Hither they 
must relinquish to it voluntarily functions 
which they now perform, or the churches 
must force some such transfer through 
transfer of support. It rests with the 
present leadership of all three bodies to 
determine whether the Free Church 
Fellowship is to grow and assume the 
duties of the A. U. A. and U. G. C., and 
if so what method is to be followed, or 
whether the Free Church Fellowship 
is to wither and die for want of any justify- 
ing activities. The churches will not long 
support an organization which has no 
vital function and which duplicates 
activities already performed elsewhere. 

Robert Weston. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * 


JOINING A UNITARIAN CHURCH 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

There has come to my desk a pamphlet 
from the Laymen’s League bearing the 
title: “Joining a Unitarian Church.” I 
have read the pamphlet through with 
much interest and profit. It occurs to me 
that this pamphlet would make an excel- 
lent basis of training for a group in a 
church seriously interested in increasing the 
membership of the church. It covers the 
stock reasons for leaving, or not joining, a 
Unitarian church in a very effective 
manner. Any group studying the contents 
of this pamphlet would have excellent 
“ammunition” for “gunning’’ for member- 
ship. 

We hear a great deal from our laity 
about increasing the membership of the 
churches, but we also hear very little 
about getting at a program of membership 
campaigning on a serious, well-thought-out 
basis. This little pamphlet would serve as 
an excellent basis for a campaign on mem- 
bership, for it answers so many of those 
questions Unitarians are confronted with 
when talking with prospective members— 
or lapsed members. I suggest that it be 
adopted as the basis of a campaign in every 
one of our parishes. I think every member 
of a Standing Committee or Board of 
Trustees ought to have a copy and learn 
its contents by heart, and every loyal lay- 
man and minister ought to carry a copy in 
his pocket and familiarize himself with its 
contents at every opportunity. Then when 
a “prospect”’ is met or a lapsed Unitarian 
encountered he is ready for him—or her— 
and thus a new member. 

Kenneth C. Walker. 

Holyoke, Mass. 
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At this corresponding date last year the 
sums contributed to Appeals amounted to 
several hundred dollars more than that 
which has been received up to February 1 
of this year. Last year before the books 
closed, 228 branches had subscribed. So 
far this year, only one-third of that number 
have been heard from. The peak of our 


THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Appeals 


giving is always in the two months ahead 
of us and there is still ample time for each 
branch to consider these activities of our 
denomination and help in the work done 
by self-sacrificing leaders by sending a 
contribution to the General Treasurer, 
Miss Louise Brown, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Marion P. Walkley, Chairman, Committee on Appeals. 


Denominational 


Aid for Ministerial Students 
Bronx Free Fellowship 


i MeshalGacon ibn (labs Gon eoah an oumde enue: 
Houston LexaAS Ae eee eee 


Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 


Memphis; senna. sacs: eter hecarseet isis 
Pacific School for the Ministry.......... 


Star Island Renovation 


International 


IB Wl o arlawee nec. ete ora a ee eee eres 


Hungary 


TTS eines arse a ere erate ots © Loerie cesta 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeal Received Due 

ee eee $500 $136.50 $368.50 
Sat ane 800 267.50 5382.50 
Re a Sees 300 84.00 216.00 
bee be acces 300 81.00 219.00 
eae ere 250 97.00 153.00 
trae 300 81.00 219.00 
eee 250 59.00 191.00 
Eta oh wes, 300 125.50 174.50 
ny Ee 500 199.50 300.50 
Se TAe ee 300 69.75 230.25 
Reape: 500 160.35 339.65 
beats tess 450 81.95 368.05 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meeting of the Executive Board 


By invitation of the Baltimore Alliance 
branch, an ‘‘out-of-Boston” meeting of 
the Executive Board of the General Alli- 
ance was held at Hotel Stafford, Baltimore, 
Md., February 8. The devotional service 
was conducted by the president, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, who was in the chair. 
There was an attendance of thirty-one 
board and committee members; also as 
guests: officers and several members of the 
Baltimore Alliance; Mrs. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe, Lynchburg, Va., Mrs. Gerald R. 
FitzPatrick of Norfolk, Va.; and Miss 
Eleanora Zwissler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The treasurer in presenting her state- 
ment stressed the helpfulness of sending 
membership dues early. She read several 
interesting letters in connection with the 
Appeals. 

During the month the president attended 
innumerable committee meetings; the 
Cheerful Letter conference; a supper con- 
ference of the Student Committee at the 
home of Miss Evelyn Sears; and the mid- 
winter meeting of Ministers’ Wives. Mrs. 
Rees addressed the Samaritan Alliance, 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and the Alliance at Trenton, N. J. A speak- 
ing engagement at Brookfield, Mass., was 
canceled because of the blizzard. 

The Alliance branch, Needham, Mass., 


has placed Jn Memoriam the names of Mrs. 
Alice Holmes Kingsbury and Mrs. Edith 
Chickering May. The name of Mrs. 
Sarah Chandler Burleson has been placed 
In Memoriam by Los Angeles Alliance 
friends. 

Mrs. Frederic W. Crombie has become a 
life member of the General Alliance. Miss 
Annie Anthony Noyes has been made a 
life member by the gift of a friend. 

Miss Agnes Costigzn, vice-president, and 
Mrs. J. C. Hope, a director, reported for 
Canada. Mrs. L. C. Mourey, vice-presi- 
dent, and Middle Atlantic States directors 
with the exception of Mrs. William R. 
Bleecker, were present to give their reports 
in person: Mrs. Charles H. Barnes, Mrs 
Lucy L. Cochrane, Mrs. William B. Don- 
nell, Mrs. John R. Williams, New York; 
Mrs. Elliot B. Hussey, Mrs. William W. 
Wilson, New Jersey; Mrs. Thomas C. 
Clifford, Miss Edith M. Farr, Pennsyl- 
vania; Miss Sophie R. Pitt, Maryland; 
Mrs. John W. Adams, District of Columbia. 
Mrs. Bleecker’s report was read by Mrs. 
Barnes. The reports showed that all 
branches in these districts are carrying on 
efficiently. It is gratifying that this can be 
said of all sections of the country. 

An unusual feature of the meeting was 
the presence of four regional vice-presi- 


dents, representing New England, Middle 
Atlantic States, Rocky Mountains and 
Canada. 

Miss Pitt extended the welcome of the 
hostess branch, and invited all present to a 
luncheon at the parish house. 

At the close of the luncheon, which was 
attended by many members of the Balti- 
more Alliance, Mrs. R. C. Faught, presi- 
dent of the hostess branch, introduced 
Mrs. Rees, Miss Costigan, and Mrs. Ernest 
M. Fowler, each of whom spoke briefly. 
Committee reports were given by Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald, Program chair- 
man; Miss Ruth M. Twiss, Evening Alli- 
ance; Mrs. George B. Dewson, Post Office 
Mission. 

A vote of thanks was extended the 
Baltimore Alliance for its gracious hospi- 
tality. 

At the conclusion of the speaking, Board 
members enjoyed a bus trlp around the 
city as guests of Mrs. Frederick W. Wood, 
returning to the parish house for afternoon 


tea. 
* * 


HELPING THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


How can the Alliance help the church 
school? Here is a list of suggestions drawn 
up by Miss Annie E. Pousland, a member 
of the Committee of Religious Education 
of the General Alliance and of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

First, discover the needs of your school 
through a committee of religious education 
that visits the school and knows what itis 
trying to do; or you may invite the super- 
intendent to come to one of your meetings 
and tell you of these needs. A children’s 
altar, pictures, screens to separate classes, 
or vestments for the junior choir, may be 
needed. One of the Alliance members might 
act as “Choir Mother’ and care for these 
vestments, and assist in robing the choir 
each Sunday. 

Perhaps the school needs additions to its 
library—books on methods, or supple- 
mentary reading for both teachers and 
children. The Department of Religious 
Education at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., has several lists of carefully se- 
lected books. An Alliance member could 
act as librarian. Good teachers are usually 
needed. Women trained in handicraft and 
dramatics could volunteer to serve for short 
periods and lighten the duties of regular 
teachers. 

Is the cooperation of parents hard to 
secure in your school? Then form a — 
Mothers’ Club to study the religious needs 
of children and how to meet them, perhaps 
using “The Child’s Approach to Religion” 
by H. W. Fox, for a text-book. 

These are small but effective ways of 
helping the greatest responsibility of the 
church, the church school. 
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ALLIANCE: WORLD-WIDE 


France. The Paris Alliance gave Christ- 
mas treats with a small tree, carried 
around to three hospitals, where the 
members visit regularly. Greetings were 
sent to each school where a library had 
been placed. 


Hungary. The Budapest Alliance mem- 
bers are still cooking suppers for the 
students at the Mission House. ‘They 
had a most successful concert to raise 
money for the poor children’s Christmas. 


Rumania. The Kolozsvar Alliance raised 
money for a Christmas celebration by an 
exhibition of peasant furniture, embroid- 
ery, pottery and costumes from Torocz- 
ko. This Alliance hopes to open a day- 
nursery to save the Unitarian children 
who are growing up on the streets. 


Australia — Adelaide. The Friendly 
Links Committee of the General Alliance 
reports ten correspondents in the church 
and church school here. 


U.S. A.—Tampa, Fla. The church has 
moved into a downtown hall. The 
branch Alliance has furnished the room 
with theater chairs, piano, bookcases and 
other necessities. This Unitarian center 
is open every afternoon in charge of an 
Alliance member who distributes litera- 
ture and gives information. At meetings 
the roll-call is answered by giving some 
bit of information in harmony with the 
program-subjects of the day. Members 
sew for the Salvation Army. 

New Orleans, La. This branch is enjoying 
one of the best years in its history. The 
monthly meeting is an all-day session. 
The morning talks are given by chairmen 
of committees who give information and 
emphasis to the various activities. The 
afternoon programs are international in 
import; distinguished citizens give the 
addresses. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. Interesting pro- 
gram—‘A Study of Famous Unitarians: 
Presidents, statesmen, educators, sci- 
entists, eminent women, poets and prose 

-writers.’ The group is carrying on 
without a minister. 

Lexington. Mass. This branch reports a 
unigue program, ‘“New Modes for Old,” 
for its January meeting. Four members 
gave ten-minute talks on art, music, 
education and ethics, contrasting the 
old with the new in each field. The new 
in music was illustrated with two piano 
solos—a Debussy and a Ravel. The last 
speaker concluded her inspiring talk on 
Old and New Testament ethics with a 
brief devotional service, which was an 
ideal ending to a very satisfying meeting. 

Petersham, Mass. The 110th anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Female 
Benevolent Society in the First Parish, 
Petersham, was recently celebrated. 
The program consisted of the singing of 
old hymns, the reading of a history of 
the society and accounts of some of the 
early members. The first annual report 


was read, and contained such advice as 
this: ‘““The members should take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunities open 
to women,” and the hope that ‘‘the 
society might become of great conse- 
quence and the means of affording 
comfort to many worthy females.” 


Boston and Vicinity. ‘For every branch 
I see, what seems to help most is a visit 
from our president, Mrs. Rees, and a 
week at the Isles of Shoals.” (From a 
director’s report.) 


SOCIAL SERVICE CONFERENCE 


The Committee on Social Service of the 
General Alliance held a conference in 
Eliot Hall on January 25. Miss Bernice W. 
Billings, R. N., Hxecutive Secretary of the 
Boston Tuberculosis Association, told of 
the work of the Prendergast Preventorium 
in Mattapan, Mass. 

This plant, when no longer needed for 
the care of tubercular men, was turned into 
a camp for tubercular girls from five to 
twelve years of age. Beginning with tents 
and primitive conditions it has grown into 
a well-equipped, homelike preventorium, 
caring for both girls and boys. Here they 
live as nearly as possible a normal home 
life, with chores, school, recreation, train- 
ing in manners and health-habits. It is this 
place with all its attractions that is to 
house the new venture in social service for 
this committee—the care of diabetic boys 
under the direction of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin. 

Maud H. Wellman, Secretary. 


* 


CHEERFUL LETTER EXCHANGE 


With Christmas definitely behind us. 
we pause to take inventory for the new 
year. Reports of branch committees show 
that they have indeed done their part to 
bring the spirit of Santa Claus into homes 
of varying degrees of isolation, destitution 
and depression. One committee sent 183 
packages, containing, among other items, 
1,488 gifts and toys. Even the smallest 
committee remembered each one in the 
families of its correspondents. 

Much has been written and spoken of 
“broader horizons” for those whom we are 
privileged to call our ‘‘pen friends,” be- 
cause of this opportunity to share our gifts 
of cheer and educational benefits. But 
what of our own horizons? 

Join me in an imaginary trip to some 
of our correspondents. Let us start in a 
small fishing village on the coast of Lab- 
rador, where the inhabitants are eagerly 
awaiting one of our libraries. Flying west- 
ward to Kansas, we look in at the recently 
renovated community center which houses 
a Cheerful Letter Library, widely used by 
surrounding counties. Now we visit a 
ranchin Wyoming. Here our correspondent 
is alone, with no prospects of securing oil 
for her lamps for several days. She reads 
an interesting article during the day, and 
in the evening argues for or against it, as 
she sits by the open fire. A long flight to 


southern Georgia, to inspect a new school- 
house for colored students, which has re- 
ceived the nucleus of a reference library, 
through the cooperation of the principal 
of the high school for white students in the 
same town. Our journey ends as we receive 
greetings from the Virgin Islands, with 
“best wishes for the new year.” 

Who can deny that the horizons of those 
who take such trips are not broadened? 
Similar Journeys as outlined above are 
taken at our conferences on the first Friday 
of each month in Fliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Why not join us? 
The spirit of friendly service and good 
cheer will admit you. 

To Cheerful Letter chairmen every- 
where, greetings, and a reminder that the 
Cheerful Letter Magazine travels far and 
near, also, with its comforting messages 
to shut-ins and lonesome folks. To help 
by giving direct subscriptions or through 
collections of small change in the Sunshine 
Bags, is a privilege the committees should 
not overlook. 

Mabelle H. Stevens, Chairman. 


* * 


WORCESTER LEAGUE 


Two interesting addresses were given at 
the morning session of the League meeting 
held on February 14: ‘‘Recollections of 
Porto Rico,” by Miss Mary C. Stone, and 
“Conservation of Sewing,’ by Miss Mabel 
Buffington. In the afternoon Dr. Maxwell 
Savage gave a very informing talk on ‘‘The 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Commission of Appraisal.” 


SHOALS 1935 


The committee for Alliance Week at the 
Shoals is as follows: Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
chairman; Mmes. Baker, Butler, Green- 
wood, Hartwell, Leonard, Preble and 
Williams. 

* 
CALENDAR FOR MARCH 


Friday, March 1. Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference. 10.30 a. m. in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Monday, March 4. Monday Conference 
of Alliance branches, 10.80 a. m. in 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First 
Church, 64 Marlboro Street, Boston. 
Conference, The Manual. Leader, Mrs. 
George B. Dewson. Address, “Poetry 
in Religion.” Rev. Herbert Hitchen of 
West Newton, Mass. The presiding 
officer will be Miss Elizabeth Johnson. 

Friday, March 15. Post Office Mission 
Conference. 11 a. m. in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Subject of 
conference: ““The Use and Understanding 
of Sermons in Post Office Mission 
Work.’’ Speaker: Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass. Subject: 
“Liberalism and the Group Spirit.” 

Friday, March 29. Conference of the 
Committee on Social Service of the 
General Alliance. 10.30 a. m. in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SECURITY BY INSURANCE 


The Quest for Security. By I. M. 
Rubinow. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 6389 pp. $3.50. 


This is a timely book. With the issues 
of social insurance now before us in con- 
crete form, we need some anchorage which 
will hold us steady amid the cross currents 
of debate and the wash of opinions. Such 
anchorage I. M. Rubinow, an authority, 
a pioneer, and an untiring advocate, has 
given us from his thirty years of study and 
experience in the field of social insurance. 
This book is designed for the general 
reader. The author is thoroughly con- 
versant with the movements toward social 
insurance at home and abroad.. His 
“Social Insurance” written twenty years 
ago was until very recently the standard 
college textbook. The appearance of Pro- 
fessor Barbara N. Armstrong’s “Insuring 
the Essentials” and Abraham Epstein’s 
“Insecurity: A Challenge to America” has 
filled the need for learned and compre- 
hensive books to bring the subject up to 
date. But the average citizen, the general 
reader, should be informed; and to this 
group the author writes in non-technical 
language. 

The book deals specifically with five 
types of social insurance: acc dent, illness, 
old age, unemployment, and life. Each is 
critically examined and analyzed for the 
layman against the background of the 
need and the legislative achievement in the 
various nations of the world. [nough sa- 
hent figures are presented to support the 
text, but technical graphs and charts have 
been wisely eliminated. Each type is 
examined from every conceivable angle— 
background, history, philosophy, psy- 
chology, program and propaganda. From 
these studies the curious and tragic back- 
wardness of social insurance in the United 
States stands out sharply. Mr. Rubinow 
is here no social revolutionary and no 
utopian dreamer; he is a realist, dealing 
soberly with hard facts and with specific 
achievements. What he advocates has 
already been tried and found successful in 
nations much older and much younger 
than our own. He makes revealing analyses 
of the complicated maze of state legislation, 
of blind failures and deliberate refusals to 
profit by known facts and tried experience, 
of the hostility of group interests, of the 
misrepresentation, the propaganda and 
the lobbying of these interests, and of the 
rationalization by which they have found 
support in popular philosophy. His appeal 
is to common sense, and he has the imagina- 
tion to see beyond figures and generaliza- 
tions into concrete living situations. 

The general definition, history and 
philosophy of social insurance is presented 
at the conclusion rather than at the be- 


ginning of the book. The closing chapter 
deals specifically with the possibilities of 
social insurance under the New Deal. 

The factual material is made readily 
accessible in an excellent index. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 
* * 
MR. WELLS ON MR. WELLS 

Experiment in Autobiography. By 
H.G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 718 pp. $4.00. 

H. G. Wells calls this experiment in auto- 
biography the disco eries of an ordinary 
brain. The book acquires its great interest 
because it is correctly labeled. It is not the 
biography of a genius; it is the record, al- 
most photographic, of the growth of a 
brain that is typical in its make-up of that 
of great numbers of Anglo-Saxons the 
world over. He has made of it a polished 
and highly sharpened instrument for 
understanding the world and subduing it. 
There is very little in Wells’s heredity or in 
his environment to account for his remarka- 
ble climb from nonentity to a significance 
that has had a wide and deep influence on 
the habits of mind of the English race. 
Science and socialism were the two steps 
by which Wells lifted himself out of the 
deadening atmosphere of Bromley in 
Kent into the serene and stimulating air 
breathed by a citizen of the world. Wells 
is both a scientist and a reformer. His 
artistic sense has never developed. Es- 
thetic and religious values make little 
appeal to him. Consequently he seems to 
have a feeble feeling of proporton. He 
describes his rather messy introductions 
into sex experiences with as much gusto 
as his dawning faith in Utopia. He believes 
that everything that happened to him, no 
matter how insignificant, was necessary 
to make him what he is, a man freed as 
nearly as possible from all prejudice, and 
yet keenly active in promoting what seems 
to him to be the inevitable next step in 
evolution, the world-state. 

The most interesting part of this ex- 
periment is Wells’s matured judgment of 
the men who have become great. He judges 
them purely as minds in action. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Lenin impress 
him very favorably. Stalin, Grey, Curzon, 
Harnsworth and the Webbs fail to pass his 
high standards. Shaw and Arnold Bennett 
interest him greatly. British officialdom 
receives his bitter chastisement. 

The chief merit of this candid and ap- 
parently truthful record is its analysis of a 
state of mind which is becoming more 
widespread as socialism and science merge 
in their influence, contributing to form a 
high type of humanism, which disavows 
any interest in any kind of organized or 
unorganized religion. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


OBERLIN, PROTESTANT SAINT 


John Frederic Oberlin, A Protestant 
Saint. By Marshall Dawson. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark and Company. 166 pp. $1.50. 


Ministers of flourishing city churches 
usually attract the public eye. The case, 
however, was far different with Oberlin, 
who alone of the clergy of Alsace in his 
time is known in America today. This is 
largely because he was immortalized here 
by having a college named for him. One 
of seven brothers, son of a professor of the 
grammar school, he was born in Strasbourg 
in 1740. From his father he inherited his 
talent as a teacher. His resourceful mother 
dowered him with a practical turn of 
mind. After his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, he took a parish 
which tempted none of his fellow clergy 
and whose only promise, judging from 
appearances, was one of hardship and 
poverty. He went there in 1767 because 
no other would, and because the misery 
of the deserted flock at Waldersbach 
aroused his sympathy. During his pastor- 
ate of sixty years he transformed the life 
of this mountain village both economically 
and spiritually. ‘““He found the people living 
on an almost animal level and brought 
them to a point where they became a world 
example of successful social planning.” 
He rectified their filthy living conditions, 
built the first roads in this district of the 
French Vosges, introduced new crops and 
planted fruit trees. Then in 1770, he 
opened the first kindergarten in the world. 
His pupils he trained as teachers for the 
next generation. 

Having, in a literal sense that is 
foreign to our age, dedicated himself to 
God, whom he characterized as ‘‘infinitely 
rich,” he took no thought of himself. He 
studied the character of every one of his 
parishioners and sought to bring them all 
to their highest level of practical efficiency 
and spiritual development. So marked 
was his success that at the age of eighty 
years he was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and his work was com- 
mended by the Czar of Russia. 

The book is written in a popular vein, 
but considered as a whole is an unusually 
clear and persuasive account of the life 
of the celebrated Alsatian preacher. 

Frederick Lewis Weis. 


* * 


TABOLID REVIEW 


Dawn. Poems by G. Burnstein. Boston: 
RichardG. Badger. 89 pp. $2.00. 


A slender sheaf of twenty-seven poems 
not without some strength of expression. 
There is also a sincerity of thought, es- 
pecially in the poem, ‘“‘Who Art Thou? _ 
Speak Up.” If the author is a young man, 
or college student, the poems have prom- 
ise. If not so young—the poems are 
examples of modern agonizing which suit 
a frequent mood but which one need not 
choose for cheerful companionship 

George Lawrence Parker. 
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Young People Exhibit Duality of Interest 
As Speakers Consider Individual vs. State 


On the first Sunday in February, 1932, 
our Unitarian young people were full of 
world-consciousness, and, at the same time, 
actively interested in the relation of Uni- 
tarian youth to the church; in 1933 a new 
crop of these annual young preachers 
recognized a definite need for reorganizing 
our social order, and felt that over- 
emphasis on the material elements of life 
were the most vicious contributing factor 
to the depression. They displayed some- 
thing of a Socratic attitude in their minute 
examination and weighing of details with 
open, unprejudiced minds. 

In 19384 they were still more world- 
conscious, lamenting and outlining the 
deplorable state of affairs. The most 
unfortunate feature of this ill-running 
world seemed to be its utter lack of em- 
ployment for a constantly increasing horde 
of well-trained and educated youth. There 
Was widespread conviction that con- 
temporary young people possessed qual- 
ities equal to the problems before them, 
not only because of their educational ad- 
vantages and their natural youthful assets 
—enthusiasm and idealism—but also be- 
cause of their bitter but practical disillu- 
sionment by the depression. 

On February 8, we greeted another 
nation-wide crusade of young Unitarian 
preachers who, interpreting their kind, are 
still world-conscious, but not as vocifer- 
ously so as their immediate seniors. 
Neither are they confident that youth is 
possessed of the essential oils to pour on all 
our troubled waters. 

Young people, by their sermons this 
year, seem not to be riding their snorting 
stallions over the backs of their critical and 
misunderstanding parents to a glorious but 
difficult goal. Rather, they are taking 
their places quietly in the rank and file of 
conscientious people who doubt much, 
believe hopefully, and do the most imme- 
diate task to alleviate suffering nearby. 
To be sure, there are pleas for help, sym- 
pathy and understanding, and a few start- 
ling revelations of a not unjustified bitter- 
ness and despair; but there are very few 
wails about the problem of unemployment 
facing 1935 graduates of schools and col- 
lege, and very few of the traditional revolts 
against older-generation narrow-minded- 
ness. 

There are instead two very definite 
schools of thought, the age-old classic and 
the romantic. The latter demonstrates a 
return of attention to the individual and 
his personal needs, while the classic school 
is interested in the state, education of the 
masses, nobility of leadership and the 
rooting out of evil in the social order. 

The romantic school of sermons may be 
divided into three groups: the definitive, 
the dogmatic, and the doubting. Perhaps 
the best example of the definitive type 


was written by David Mellor for the young 
people’s service in Wayland, Mass. Satis- 
fied that people need a religion, and con- 
cerned with the adaptability of the church, 
to modern life, he describes three types of 
religion open to us all,—-an original one, a 
conventional one, and a developed one. 
He shows clearly the proportion of these 
elements in the body of any one church, 
and then proceeds to give us his brief for 
the Unitarian church. It is ours to carry on 
and develop a satisfying religion, he feels, 
through the many advantages which he 
lists. 

Another definitive sermon was written 
by Paul F. Bliss of Providence, R. I., for 
the Westminster church service. In speak- 
ing of ‘“Youth’s Conception of God” he 
says: “I believe that science and religion 
are created by the same person, and that 
they go hand in hand and are not antag- 
onistic, for true religion is science. All of 
you will acknowledge that science has 
already been incalculable in its’ service to 
religion, in helping rid it of many degrading 
and hurtful superstitions and errors. I 
believe that there are two great purposes 
behind every earnest life. The first is to 
find a meaning for life which is satisfying, 
and the second is to find some kind of help 
which aids us in living the type of life we 
feel we ought to live.” 

Of the dogmatic type—those which have 
a definite lesson to preach—we have a 
sermon discussing the importance of 
prayer and its effect upon character, 
another on “The Armor of God” with its 
Biblical significance applied to such pres- 
ent-day considerations as social adjust- 
ment, home training, church education, 
choice of reading matter and racial preju- 
dice. By Richard W. Holmes of Brockton, 
Mass., we are told once again the parable 
of the talents, and, through a fresh inter- 
pretation, how it is possible to double our 
talents in devotion to hobbies and to the 
many phases of church work, instead of 
remaining useless under the fetter of po- 
litical and economic problems. 

The third, and doubting, type is per- 
haps the healthiest of the romantics, for 
although it is markedly pessimistic in 
outlook, it expresses a need for reassurance 
and a desire to use the best of its knowledge 
and faith in an attack upon existing dis- 
orders. Of such a character was Robert 
Eddy’s sermon given at the First Congre- 
gational Church of Providence. In a sum- 
mary paragraph he says: “So our young 
friend who had naught to do but to look 
about him and wonder, and wondering to 
express admiration and pleasure, has 
looked about him and found that his 
rights and his freedom have been taken 
from him; that America, the land of liberty, 
has proved false to his hopes; that the 
liberty which his ancestors fought for has 


been tampered with and destroyed; that 
that property which his father saved by 
dint of hard labor is in danger of being lost 
at any time, and that home of which he is 
so fond may no longer be his. He can find 
nothing to sustain him and, what is worse, 
he can find no reason for trying to keep up. 
Why should he go on to struggle te uphold 
the good and the true, if in the end he 
meets the same fate? It were far easier 
to give up the fight now and have it over.”’ 

But later, ‘‘The Unitarian Church has 
always insisted on the worth of the indi- 
vidual, and on the right and duty of each 
one to form his own philosophy of life, 
to fight his way through his doubts and his 
difficulties and his anxieties, to work out a 
faith which shall be a consolation in 
trouble, an inspiration in time of difficulty 
and an eternal source of confidence and 
peace. 

“As Unitarians you are well fitted to 
give him the faith which he needs. You 
have no authoritative creed, no doctrinal 
requirements. Without these, to have any 
faith at all, you must have some sort of 
philosophy, which provides the answers 
to his problems. Give this to him and let 
him adapt it to his own needs without 
restraint. From you he need have no fear 
of losing that freedom, that liberty which 
he so desires. You can set him on his feet. 
again and lead the way.” 

Turning from the romantic to the classic 
school of thought, from the individual to 
the state, we find one young man using his 
own intimate knowledge of a situation, his 
own early training, and his subsequent 
enlightenment, to symbolize an intensely 
necessary change in the social order of 
much of our country. Furthermore he shows 
that the means by which to accomplish 
these changes are in our liberal hands. 
James Hanner, at the First Unitarian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., described the 
capitalistic tradition of his home city in 
North Carolina. “If an artist undertook 
to represent on canvas the spirit of this 
city today, I believe he could not do better 
than paint in one corner a tiny public 
library, beside it a million-dollar church, 
and, dominating both, a mammoth to- 
bacco factory. This I believe to be typical 
of the new industrial South. The emphasis 
is all on the future life. Churches of all 
sizes, some of them elaborate and costly, 
have sprung up like mushrooms. And even 
these innumerable local churches do not 
exhaust the religious generosity of the 
section. If you believe that godliness 
consists in building up great fortunes 
through the exploitation of despised 
factory workers, and the spending of 
generous portions of those fortunes on a 
sort of fire insurance against the wrath of 
an anthropomorphic God, then undoubted- 
ly you would find this a city of superlative 
godliness. But if you feel that godliness 
has anything whatever to do with social 
welfare and responsibility, then an exami- 
nation of the living conditions of the ma- 
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jority of the citizens would immediately 
convince you that the place is far removed 
from any semblance of the kingdom of 
God.” 

To illustrate the limits of his own re- 
ligious training he recounts a personal 
experience in a local revival meeting,—a 
dubious public inquiry into his welfare by 
the minister, because of his recent year at 
the state university where such godliessness 
as evolution is esoterically considered. Mr. 
Hanner tells with genuine warmth the 
meaning of a liberal religion to him, and its 
potential meaning to the social evils he has 
witnessed. He enumerates, among other 
things, the identification of God with crea- 
tive inspiration, the importance of making 
goodness attractive,—unconscious virtue 
rather than self-righteousness, the inclu- 
sion of science in all religious considera- 
tions, and the possibility of organized 
religious liberalism throughout the country. 

With dramatic interpretation, Wendell 
Maher of the First Parish Church, Wal- 
tham, Mass., presented the case of ‘‘Hu- 
mans versus Humanity” as a trial, wherein 
man, the defendant, has offended against 
the state. The state prosecutes on the 
grounds of treason, refusal to bear arms, 
plotting to overthrow the government by 
radical means, and renunciation of the 
God of his fathers. The defence attorney 
argues allegorically the case for his de- 
fendant, a liberal Christian, and coming 
to a summary says: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
you are the jury in this case and the de- 
fendant is not only the one man before you 
in the tiny courtroom where legal forces 
are battling for his life. The defendant is 
the rising social order, the youth move- 
ments throughout the world. This case is 
being fought between the new and the old. 
Not the old in the sense that it was founded 
years ago, but in the sense that it is a 
narrow and backward view, a vision unable 
to see the light of progress and liberalism in 
all things. Youth in its broadest sense 
embraces all those who hold open their 
minds to new ideas and new discoveries, 
those pioneer souls who are constantly 
seeking the new until the last. They are 
also members of youth movements. The 
case of the defendant in this trial em- 
braces the ideals of the youth of the world. 
They are searching for a brighter, larger 
life, a life ruled by love, love of one’s 
brother and of one’s neighbor. This is 
their goal. Your verdict in this case will 
determine the verdict you will render in 
their case, for it is their case that is on trial. 
The evidence has been placed before you. 
The case of the youth of the world lies in 
your hands.”’ 

The most comprehensive of all the classic- 
school sermons, urging social change, 
concentrating attention upon the state, 
and our part in it, was delivered by 
John Brigham, a student at Tufts Theo- 
logical School, at the Woburn, Mass., 
Unitarian church. In an incisive analysis 
of the factors of our contemporary exist- 


ence, financial, political and social, he 
refers to Professor Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
thesis that individual goodness will never 
save the world, but that institutions must 
needs be revised in order to better society. 
Thereafter he considers the experimental 
reorganizations now going on in our own 
country, in the Fascist countries, and in 
Russia. He offers no pat solution, but he 
asks: “Shall we work for a social ideal 
via Kral Marx and Socialism, or can we 
get it through democracy—by education, 
by instruction, by the ballot, and by 
political franchise? Here is a real problem 
and one that should be viewed with a 
minimum of sentimentality and a maximum 
of cold evaluation.” 

He does advocate experiment and trial, 
however, and illustrates the possibilities 
open to us in the already existing activities 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
Commission of Social Responsibility, its 
Peace Caravan, and other experiments. 
He feels, with others who do not confine 
their surmises to young people alone, that 
the apparent pessimism of youth will 
develop into optimism when a valid an- 
swer is found,—when there is a practical 
means of exerting our boundless energies 
for the betterment of society. 

Caroline Drisko. 
* * 
WINTHROP SOUTHWORTH, JR., 
TLOLOULTAY.. b> Ro UeeOst 


Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, is leaving that position the first of 
August, and the executive committee is 
anxious to know of young people who may 
be considered for the post. If any minister 
or group members would like to make sug- 
gestions, they would be very much appre- 
ciated. The candidates must be Uni- 
tarians, preferably college graduates, and 
preferably men. 

Bradford FE. Gale, 
Yo Pk. Ue President. 
PERSONALS 


Mrs. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is now at home after almost 
a month’s stay in a hospital, after being 
assaulted and severely beaten by holdup 
men. It is expected that her recovery will 
soon be complete. 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith of the West 
End Community House, Boston, Mass., 
preached at the First Parish Church, 
Weston, Mass., on Sunday, February 24. 

* * 


LECTURE ON ALASKA 


The Alliance of the Second Church in 
Boston, Mass., will sponsor a lecture and 
movies of Alaska by Mrs. Stacy South- 
worth of Braintree, Mass., at the home 
of Mrs. Lars Anderson, 123 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, on Thursday, February 
28, at 2.30 p.m. Tickets may be procured 
from Miss Josephine G. Richardson, 884 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


ST. JOHN’S, CINCINNATI, 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


At the recent annual meeting of St. | 


John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the places of eleven members of the 
church council were filled. The council 


now consists of the following twenty ||| 


members: William H. Brockmann, Fred 
Dethlefs, Gustave W. Eisenlohr, Ernst 
Fendrich, George Haehnle, Louis J. 
Hauck, Arthur Hauenstein, Albert Heidt, 
Carl G. Henn, Albert Leeker, Edwin E. 
Kurzynski, H. William Meier, Harry W. 
Mueller, John C. Mueller, George A. 
Muenzenmaier, John Nesper, John B. 
Petzhold, George Schoenling, George 
Schraffenberger, and Ralph C. Taylor. 
This council elected officers of the church 
as follows: president, Edwin E. Kurzynski; 
vice-president, John B. Petzhold; secre- 
tary, Dr. Carl G. Henn; financial secre- 
tary, George A. Muenzenmaier; treasurer, 
Harry W. Mueller. 

The reports presented at the meeting 
were both brief and interesting and showed 
that in all departments of the church life 
there was enthusiasm and activity. The 
following goals were suggested by Rev. 
Julius C. Krolfifer, the minister, for the 
year 1935: 1. A five percent increase in 
church membership, church attendance, 
earnings of the church societies and indi- 
vidual contributions. 2. Increase of the 
present friendliness, enthusiasm, and co- 
operation in the church. 3. Improvement 
of personai service in the church through 
study and the use of imagination and 
ingenuity. 4. Improvement of theservice 
the church renders by suggestions to 
officers and to the minister. 


* * 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
POLLS COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Copies of three tracts, ‘“‘Is the Bible 
Infallible?” by Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 
“Twentieth Century Christianity,” by the 
late Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and ““The Impact 
of Science upon Religion,’”’ by Professor 
Kirtley Mather, were recently sent to more 
than 2,000 students in eight colleges in 
towns where there are no Unitarian 
churches, by the publications department 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
With the tracts were enclosed a letter 
from W. Forbes Robertson, publications 
director, offering to send further informa- 
tion about the beliefs of religious liberals 
to those who requested it, and a question- 
naire asking the recipients to express their 
preferences among the tracts and to indi- 
cate their present church affiliation. 

This work, which is being done in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the tract commission, will be continued 
throughout the present school year. A 
careful check of all replies will be made to 
ascertain the views of college students, 
and further contact with those expressing 
interest will be made by the Post Office 
Mission and by Rev. William H. Gysan. 
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Seven-Point Program Planned and Executed 
Annual Meeting in Syracuse, N. Y. 


At the annual parish meeting of the May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., a year 
ago, a seven-point program for the year 
was formulated as follows: 1. A definite 
increase in the spiritual sensitiveness of 
members, seeking to make them aware of 
all true spiritual values. 2. A fifty percent 
increase over the then average church 
attendance. 3. A twenty-five percent 
increase in the membership of each organi- 
zation. 4. Thirty persons to be added to 
membership. 5. A twenty-five percent 
increase over the previous year’s sub- 
scribers to the church. 6. A ten percent 
increase in the total amount of subscrip- 
tions to the church budget. 7. The under- 
taking of some specific community proj- 
ect, the nature of which was to be de- 
termined as wisdom and occasion de- 
manded. 

At the recent annual parish meeting for 
1935 the following results on the above 
program were reported: 1. This is a 
difficult matter to reduce to statistics; 
however, it was the opinion of the member- 
ship that a definite gain had been made. 
This was evidenced in many personal testi- 
monials given by various members. 2. The 
Increase in average attendance was 54.1 
percent. 3. The school of religion increased 
thirty-two percent; Laymen’s League 125 
percent; the young people’s groups twenty- 
five percent, and the three branches of the 
Women’s Alliance eighteen percent. 4. 
Thirty-three new members were added. 
5. Twenty-five percent new subscribers 
were added. 6. A thirteen percent in- 
crease in subscriptions was reported. 
7. The church has extended its hospitality 
to many minority groups, such as the 
League for Industrial Democracy, the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom; it conducted a Friday night 
forum; at present the building is being 
used by the F. E. R. A. for the teaching 
of foreign language lessons, music lessons, 
and home making. 

As the summary of the year’s work 
revealed that every one of the seven ob- 
jectives in the program was reached, and 
that in addition, where definite goals were 
set, the gain was larger than the goal itself, 
it was voted that the same program be 
continued this year and the next, so that 
it may culminate on the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the church in 1938. 

Every treasury connected with the 
various church organizations reported all 
bills paid with a balance on hand. 

The matter of greatest interest voted 
upon, was that of enlarging the parish 
house to meet the needs of the growing 
work, especially of the school of religion. 
Money for this purpose was available in a 
building fund which the church started 
several years ago. The rebuilding com- 
mittee was appointed, and will soon be at 
work with plans. 


The minister, Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, then gave his report of work done 
during the past year. He reported that he 
preached forty-nine sermons, delivered 
ninety-nine addresses, attended eighty-one 
committee meetings, wrote 1190 letters, 
made 472° pastoral calls, had 1880 tele- 
phone calls'in the office, wrote 105 articles, 
traveled 16,800 miles to keep his speaking 
engagements, addressed a total of 30,140 
in his several audiences. During the year 
18,780 persons used the church building. 

New trustees for the ye_r are: P. U. 
Green, Dr. M. S. Dooley, James H. 

Janchett, and Mrs. W. H. Eager. The new 
officers of the church are: William Stro- 
bridge, president; Fraser McLennan, vice- 
president; Stewart F. Hancock, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Helen MacKnight, secretary. 


UNITARIAN BELIEF SUBJECT 
OF CHARLESTON SERMONS 


The members of the Unitarian Church, 
Charleston, S. C., with the efficient assist- 
ance of the minister, Rev. J. Franklin 
Burkhart, recently held a series of Sunday 
night services with sermons that explained 
what Unitarians believe and try to prac- 
tice. Leaflets telling of these services were 
distributed by a committee in public places 


-—colleges, hotels, clubs and so forth. 


The first sermon preached by Mr. Burk- 
hart was, ‘“‘What Do Unitarians Believe?” 
His other subjects were, ‘“‘Are Unitarians 
Christians?” and ‘“The Eternal Challenge 
of Jesus.” 

The series wes brought to a close on 
Sunday, February 10, with two sermons 
by Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, professor of 
the psychology and philosophy of religion 
at the Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, Ill. ,In the morning his. subject 
was ‘‘Modern Substitutes for Old Devo- 
tional Habits’; in the evening, ““What 
Unitarians Believe by Salvation by 
Character.” 

Eugenia Estill. 


ok * 


STAR ISLAND FAIR 


Did you know that the terrific gale of 
December 26 destroyed the building in 
which the laundry at Star Island was 
housed, and that a second gale has com- 
pletely demolished the machinery? 

With this catastrophe and the usual 
heavy running expenses it is more necessary 
than ever that all support the work of Mrs. 
William B. Nichols and her faithful Star 
Island Fair committee. The fair will be 
held as usual during each of the confer- 
ences this season. Articles to be sold and 
contributions should be sent to Mrs. 
Nichols, 25 Fairmount Way, Quincy, 
Mass., or they may be left with Miss 
Dorothy Nugent, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Ruth M. Twiss. 


WAVERLEY CHURCH INSTALLS 
REV. MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


A service for the installation of Rev. 
Marion Franklin Ham as minister of the 
Waverley, Mass., Unitarian Church, was 
held Sunday afternoon, February 3. A 
number of prominent clergymen officiated 
in the installation and a large congregation 
attended the service. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
preached the sermon. Dr. Eliot stressed 
the idea that action, and not the mere 
giving of mental assent to lofty principles, 
was the important thing in religion. The 
requirement, he said, is the doing of the 
task, not the complacent and self-satisfied 
contemplation of one’s duty, nor the mere 
endorsement of high-sounding ideals, with 
no effort to put them into practice in one’s 
daily living. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, gave the charge to the 
minister. He pointed out that a congre- 
gation had more power to make a good 
minister than a minister had to make a 
good congregation, and that only as the 
two worked together could the church 
become really effective. 

Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson of 
Brighton, Mass., offered the prayer of 
installation, which he prefaced by recalling 
the fact that as a young man, just out of 
divinity school, he was ordained in the 
Waverley church, and installed as its 
minister. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, 
Mass., representing the ministers of 
Belmont, gave the charge to the minister. 
Dr. Foote recalled the close friendship, of 
some thirty years standing, which had 
existed between the minister and himself, 
and expressed his deep satisfaction that 
these friendly relations were to continue 
in the closer association of the two Uni- 
tarian churches in Belmont. 

John H. Edwards, representing the 
congregation, gave the welcome to the 
minister. In extending the hand of fellow- 
ship, Mr. Edwards voiced the need and 
the desire of the people for a religious leader- 
ship that would “‘bring them nearer to one 
another, and nearer to God, and lead them, 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ, to more 
abundant life,” and expressed the hope 
that the pastorate just beginning would 
be a long and fruitful one. 

The hymn, “I Hear Thy Voice,” written 
by Mr. Ham, was effectively rendered by 
the choir of fourteen voices. 

The benediction was pronounced by the 
minister. 

A reception in the parish hall followed 


the service. 


Salem, Mass.—-Rev. Miles Hanson, 
Jr., of Weston, Mass., preached at the 
First Church on Sunday, February 24. 
Rev. Skillman E. Myers of Burlington, Vt., 
preached on February 17. 
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DAILY READINGS FOR LENT 
IN UNIVERSALIST BOOKLETS 


The Universalist General Convention 
has just published a thirty-two page book- 
let containing a short reading and prayer 
for each day in Lent. The general theme 
of the readings is ‘‘Life’s Enriching Experi- 
ences.’’ It is an endeavor to point out a 
variety of ways through which the ideal of 
an abundant life may he achieved. 

The subjects considered during the seven 
weeks of Lent are as follows: The Meaning 
of Life, The World of Nature and of Man, 
The Human Family, Literature and Life’s 
Enrichment, Life and Its Interpreters, The 
Fellowship of the Master, The Victorious 
Life. 

These booklets may be ordered from the 
Universalist General Convention, 16 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


REV. FRED MERRIFIELD 


Unity Church, Hinsdale, Ill., lost a 
leader to whom both the church and com- 
munity had become deeply attached when 
Rey. Fred Merrifield died February 6 at the 
age of sixty-one. Mr. Merrifield was one 
of the earliest graduates of the University 
of Chicago and Divinity School, and in 
1901 he was ordained to the Baptist min- 
istry. After missionary teaching in Tokyo, 
Japan, where he also did a pioneer work 
in coaching the first baseball team of 
Waseda University and inaugurated ex- 
change games between that institution 
and the University of Chicago, he became 
director of the Baptist Guild House, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Later he returned to the University of 
Chicago as assistant professor of New 
Testament literature, and religious coun- 
sellor of college students. In 1915 he be- 
came director of Meadville House at the 
University, and undertook with Mrs. 
Henry F. Whitmore the organization of 
Channing Club, which is still a permanent 
student activity of the First Unitarian 
Church. At this time he entered the 
Unitarian ministry and in 1922 organized 
the Jackson Park Community Church, 
which was later augmented by amalga- 
mation with All Souls’ Church at Lincoln 
Centre. 

In 1933 Mr. Merrifield became pro- 
fessor emeritus in the university and then 
undertook the ministry of the Hinsdale 
Church, succeeding Rev. Eugene M. Cos- 
grove. 

Mr. Merrifield published two books—- 
“Modern Religious Prose and Verse,”’ and 
“Jesus in the Light of Recent Discovery,” 
both of them widely sold and used. Many 
valuable institutions of Chicago owe their 
imitial impetus to him, among them the 
Liberal Ministers’ Association of Chicago, 
the Inter-Collegiate Student Workers’ 
Association, and the International House 
of Chicago University. Such work was 
thoroughly characteristic of his genuine 
and genial friendliness of personality. The 
other aspects of his influence included 


participation in many civie and social- 
service movements of Chicago, especially 
york in the juvenile court. 

The funeral service conducted by Pro- 
fessor Edgar J. Goodspeed of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was held February 8, 
and a memorial service conducted by Dr. 
Charles H. I.yttle of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School took place at Unity Church 
Sunday afternoon, February 10. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S CHAPTER REVIVED 
AT MEMPHIS, TENN., CHURCH 


Over the weekend of February 2-3 the 
church at Memphis, Tenn., saw the re- 
vival of its chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. The success with which the 
project was carried out is a tribute to the 
volunteer district counsellor plan which the 
Laymen’s League has worked out in the 
absence of a permanent paid secretary. 
Charles H. Luecking, a rising young St. 
Louis attorney and a member of the 
Church of the Unity, who is the volunteer 
counsellor in the middle Mississippi valley, 
was the guest speaker at a men’s dinner 
given in the Memphis church on Saturday 
night. Twenty-eight men attended the 
dinner, a very fine showing for the size of 
the parish. Mr. Luecking explained the 
purposes of the League and what it might 
do for the men as well as for the church. 
Cards were then passed around and a large 
number of names pledged to membership. 

Officers elected were M. G. South, 
president; J. H. Haylow, vice-president; 
N. N. Fowler, secretary; Virgil Fulling, 
treasurer. The following day was Laymen’s 
Sunday, three men of the congregation 
having charge of the service of worship, 
while Mr. Luecking gave an excellent ad- 
dress on “The Greater Responsibility of 
the Liberal Layman.” 

Mr. Luecking, who has also had con- 
siderable experience as a Young People’s 
Religious Union worker and a church- 
school teacher, was able to render the 
minister of the church, Rev. John Clarence 
Petrie, invaluable help by way of criticism 
and suggestion in the operation of the 
necessarily small church school and the 
recently formed Y. P. R. U. 


vere. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Professor William A. Eddy of the De- 
partment of English in Dartmouth College 
has accepted the invitation to be the 
Graduation Speaker in June. 

The Honor Roll for the first half of the 
Winter Term is as follows: D. Dana 
McNeill of Pine Bluff, N. C.; H. Sumner 
Stanley of New London, N. H.; Wallace EB. 
Smith of Andover, N. H.; Dana W. Stock- 
bridge of Andover, N. H.; Josiah Fuller of 
Sharon, Mass.; I. Walter Jenks of Newton- 
ville, Mass.; Nathan C. Eastman of An- 
dover, N. H.; Albert A. Bertagna of 
Wilmot, N. H.; Thomas L. Durant of 
Belmont, Mass., and David T. Brewster 
of Hathorne, Mass. 


PENSION FUND 


Contributions received by the Unitarian | 
Service Pension Society, through January | 


HE 

Previously, “reportedhinstsecte es aera $2,724.24 
People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Jowa.... 10.00 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y..... 20.00 
Channing Branch Alliance, Dorchester, 

Misses Pt ao fc OR Saeco ee 2.00 | 
Women’s Allianee, Hamburg, N. Y....... 5.00 
Women’s Allianee, Winthrop, Mass....... 3.00 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Needham, Mass..... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Flushing, N. Y....... 5.00 
Women’s Allianee, New Orleans, La...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pittsburgh, Pa........ 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Urbana, Ill.......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Walpole, N. H........ 2.00 | 
Women’s Alliance, First Congregational 

Society, Salem, Mass:pinetastiesamietr 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Middleboro, Mass..... 5.00 |} 
Women’s Alliance, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 25.00 
Christ Church Branch Alliance, Dor- 

chester, Mass... t..ca:iaee sane eee 5.00 
First Congregational Society, New Bed- } 

ford,» Mass.,.o;sohwamp ean eee 150.00 | 
Congregational Chureh and _ Society, } 

Barnstable; Mass. 2) oc. o eee 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Mendon, Mass........ 5.00 | 
Women’s Alliance, Brookfield, Mass...... 5.00 | 
Women’s Alliance, Detroit, Mich......... 20.00 | 
A}l Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa Monica, 

Calif>. 24, SS NRGore eee eee ct Se 5.00 | 
Evening Group, Women’s Alliance, Hart- | 

ford, Conn ekncti.k Bale entree 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ashby, Mass......... 5.00 
Rev. William L. McKinney, Bridgewater, 

Mass? 25) edith eects aro 5.00 |} 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, New Bedford, 

IMEASS 5. SEINE od vck een ter aes 100.00 
Unity, Chib: Alianee. 2 @... since ieee ee 5.00 
Rev. John F. Meyer, Columbus, Ohio.... 5.00 
Mary F. Gill Jumor Alliance, Jamaica 

Plain, “Mass £10) oo oe. Sere 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Umty Home, New 

Bedford,: Massaz.ijs5e4 oc cen oeeels 5.00 
George P. Dike, Boston, Mass........... 10.00 
Rev. John C. Petrie, Memphis, Tenn..... 4.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bloomington, Ill...... 10.00 
All Souls’ Church, Troy, N. Yo... 3....... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Troy, N. Y........... 20.00 
Women’s Alliance, Saciamento, Calif... .. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Louisville, Ky........ 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Marietta, Ohio........ 25.00 
Samaritan Alliance, Brooklyn, N. Y...... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hastport, Me......... 5.00 
Katherine T. Thayer Alliance, Cincinnati, 

O10 2... cee tare oA ete eee 25.00 
First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass........... 90.46 
Rev. Melvin Welke, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, Hudson, Mass.... 10.00 
Harriet W. Holden Evening Alliance, 

Leominster, Mass smn see 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Duluth, Minn......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, San Antonio, Texas... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ottawa, Canada...... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chestnut Hiil, Mass... 35.00 
Women’s Alliance, Westboro, Mass....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Littleton, N. H....... 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Billerica, Mass........ 10.00 
Chelsea Branch Aliiance, Chelsea, Mass.. . 10.00 
Michigan Associate Alliance............. 3.65 
Women’s Alliance, Rowe, Mass.......... 5.00 
First Parish Branch Alliance, Brookline, 

Mass. Sopavate.«cyi cee apy det epee eee iy 50.00 
Union Circle Branch Allianee, East 

Boston} sMassteccea. ce ae en ee 10.00 
Eliot Ailiance, St. Louis, Mo............. 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Fort Collins, Colo..... ~™ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Santa Ana, Calif... 4... 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, San Francisco, 

Califcre: soiree hate eee eee 100.00 
Rev. George D. Rice, Palo Alto; ‘Calif. =.) 2.50 
Unitarian Church, Harrisburg, Pa........ 17.50 


—\_______ 


$3,846.35 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Julius Seelye Bixler is Bussey professor 
of theology at Harvard Divinity School. 


Louis C. Cornish is president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
was the first president of the Free 
Church Fellowship. 


Earl C. Davis is minister of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian), in 
Petersham, Mass., and is president of 
the board of trustees of The Christian 
Register. 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass., and is 
literary editor of The Register. 


N. W. Lovely is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Franklin, N. H. Last year he 
was an officer of the local union 1783 
of the U. T. W. of A., secretary of the 
Narrow Fabrics Council and an official 
organizer of U. T. W. of A. for several 
months. 


Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 12.15 p. m. Holy 
Communion, 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; March 5-6, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, D. D., Community Church, New York City; 
March 7-8, Rev. Antony Regamey, Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


PUPIL NURSES WANTED. The Maternity Hos- 
pital connected with the Talitha Cumi Home, 215 
Forest Hills Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., offers to 
young women of good standing a year’s training, 
which should equip them to do attendant nursing. 
References required. Apply in writing to Head Nurse. 


$52,806,893.73. 
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beginning business. 


<< 


72 Years in Business 


LTA J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual dividend-paying company 


$91,877,154.03 paid policyholders in 1934; 
more than one billion dollars paid since 


Total insurance in force $3,473,967,189.00. 


Total admitted lassets $684,065,767.43; policy 
reserve $569,442,629.00; other liabilities 


Total Surplus Resources, $61,816,244.70, 
comprised of Contingency Reserve held 
for Asset Fluctuation $16,500,000.00 and 
General Surplus of $45,316,244.70. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m., Station WSMK, 1380 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1380 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon EH. Cozad, minister. Sundays, 10.45 
a.m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kiloeycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 10 BOSTON 
Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 


They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
Remodeled and Refurnished—now under Hotel 
Hemenway Management—No liquor sold 
100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
100 Rooms with Bath 1.50 up 
Weekly Rates 


need 


BIBLES 


CHURCHES 


SCHOOLS 

HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS —fereechorsis Bs 
LAYMEN ‘Street, Boston 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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Pleasantries 


Having just received a bill from his 
tailor dated July, 1929, and marked, 
“Please remit by return, 51st notice,” Bill 
Stoney replied: 

“Tear Sir: I do not remember ordering a 
suit such as you mention. If I did order it, 
you certainly never made it for me. If you 
did make it for me, I never got it. Further- 
more, if I got it, I must have paid for it. 
And if I didn’t, I can’t.’””-— Toronto Globe. 

* * 

Little Rosalie, a first-grader, walking 
with her mother, spoke to a small boy. 

“His name is Jimmy and he is in my 
grade,”’ she explained. 

‘What is the little boy’s last name?” her 
mother asked. 

“His whole name,” said Rosalie, “‘is 
Jimmy Sitdown—that’s what the teacher 
ealls him.’”’—Christian Advocate. 

An elderly farmer drove into town one 
day and hitched his team to a telegraph 
post. 

“Here,” exclaimed the burly policeman, 
“vou can’t hitch there!” 

“Can’t, eh!’ shouted the irate farmer. 
“Well, why have you got a sign up, ‘Fine 
for hitching?’ ’’—EHachange. 

* * 

First Burglar: “‘I need eye-glasses.”’ 

Second Ditto: ‘What makes you think 
so?” 3 
First. Burglar: ‘Well, I was twirling the 
knobs of a safe and a dance-orchestra began 
to play.”’—Boston Evening Transcript. 

* * 

Mother: “‘Why, Johnny, what have you 
done with all your money? Your money- 
box is empty!” 

Johnny: ‘‘Well, mother, yesterday was 
a rainy day, so I spent it.” —Hxchange. 

*k * 

“T am thankful for the great interna- 
tional problems,”’ said Hi Ho, the sage of 
Chinatown. ‘‘They help me to keep my 
mind off of cross-word puzzles.””—Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

* * 

Grace was being said before meals and 
it was Helen’s turn this time. She ended 
the prayer with ‘““We thank Thee, Lord, 
for this terrible spinach.’”’—E/xcelsior Spring, 
Mo., Standard. 

* * 

Another way to keep cookies and 
doughnuts safe from juvenile hands is to 
lock them in the pantry and hide the key 
under the soap on the washstand.— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Winifred: “Did you reach the end of that 
new book you were reading?” 

Wilfred: ‘‘No; but I loaned it to a friend 
and that finished it.”—Hachange. 

News Item: One man is knocked down 
by an automobile every ten minutes in 
Chicago. One would think it would wear 
him out.—Ezchange. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers’ 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


_ trains for the liberal ministry of 
| today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 

School’s own curriculum a wide 

variety of subjects. For informa- 

tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


ME JAMES W. ANDERSON, active lay- 

man of Wellesley Hills, Mass., has been 
appointed Volunteer Directer of Field Work for 
the League. In addition to the help he is pre- 
pared to give through visitations and correspon- 
dence, he will be at Headquarters every Monday 
for those who wish to consult personally with him. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 
Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five 


_years of age‘or over, who have had at least twenty 
yéars of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 


Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestions 


Introducing mee 


The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


A FULL YEAR FOR 
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$3.00 


